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ART-WORK FOR WOMEN. 


—__ 


Ill. 
HOW THE WORK MAY BE DONE, 


ITHIN the last ten 
cm great advances 

ave been made in 
the Art - education 
of women.  Art- 
schools have been 
- largely aided by the 
Science and Art 
Department, to 
which a large sum of money is 
voted annually by parliament; and 
in these schools women now stand 
side by side with men; the one exce 
tion, in all schools, being merely 
the study of the nude figure. It is un- 
necessary to enter into the way in which 
this equality has been gained, further than 
to give a due tribute of praise to the lady 
students and teachers, who, by showing what 
could be done through indomitable perseve- 
rance, have established their right to assist- 
ance in higher efforts. The history of the 
Swe Square Female School of Art gives 
cheering proof of what may be accomplished 
by steady and quiet work; since it has 
attained its present position, thus fixing also 
the position of other female Art-schools, 
entirely ‘through the unflagging zeal and 
patient labour of the friends who have given 
themselves to it, and especially of Miss 
Louisa Gann, its devoted Lady Superinten- 
dent. The school was established as a 
Government School of Design, in 1842, but 
in 1859 the government aid was reduced, 
and, but for the endeavours of the committee 
of management, by whom it was then taken 


up, the school must have closed. A long | Art 


and hard struggle followed: that it was 
crowned with success is shown in thefactthat 
Miss Gann, aided, it must be remembered, 
by lady-teachers alone, now stands second on 
the list of Art-teachers in Great Britain. 
The Queen Square School of Art shares 
with the Female School of Art at South 
Kensington all advantages offered by the 
Science and Art Department. The drawings 
of the pupils, with those from all other Art- 
schools, are sent to South Kensington for 
the national competition. In both places 
the course of study embraces the same 
subjects, and at the same fees, although at 
— Square the terms of study may be 
shorter than at Kensington. The fees fora 
term of five months, studying the whole 
day, are £5, and for three days per week 
£4, with an entrance fee of tos. to all classes. 
There are also evening classes at £1 per 
term, and an elementary class at 10s. per 
term. To these classes school-mistresses 
pupil-teachers, and artisans are admitted 
or half-payments, and teachers in schools 





may attend the day-classes for £1 per term. 
Still greater aids are given to marked talent 
in several ways. We find that “ students of 
Art who — to become teachers, and 
who have the first certificate of the 
third grade, are eligible to compete for, 
admission to the National ® Art- training 
School, at South Kensington, with a main- 
tenance allowance of from 5s. to 15s. weekly 
for two or three years, in return for which, 
however, they have to perform certain duties 
as teachers. Students having passed in 
three, or, if females, in two, papers of the 
first certificate, may compete for admission 
as free students.” 

Students in all Schools ot Art may com- 
pete for national scholarships of the value 
of £1 per week, which are tenable for one 
or two years, These are intended for stu- 
dents who are, or will be, designers and Art- 
workmen. At South Kensington there are 
two “Princess of Wales scholarships,” of 
£25, and £11 respectively, for the two 
female students who have taken the highest 
prizes of the year, in the “ National Compe- 
tition of all the Schools of Art.” At Queen 
Square, limited to the students of the school, 
there are, in addition to the general com- 

titions, special prizes provided by her 

ajesty the Queen, and also by the com- 
mittee. The female classes at the eight 
London District Art-Schools compete at 
South Kensington. 

The fees for the new Slade School of Art, 
at University College, are rather higher 
than at the other schools, being £7 75., 
£5 5s.,and £4 4s. perterm. There is also 
some difference here in the mode of instruc- 
tion : the study from life preceding, instead 
of, as usual, following the study from the 
antique. Ladies are invited to compete for 
the Slade scholarships, six in number, of 
£50 per annum each, and tenable for three 
years. Students of both sexes work side b 
side : an arrangement found to work we 
at the Royal Academy; where, as was 
stated in his inaugural address by the Slade 
Professor, the gentlemen, since the admis- 
sion of ladies, have shown increased steadi- 
ness and determination. 

The course of study generally includes 
the following subjects :—Freehand, Archi- 
tectural, and Mechanical Drawing ; Practi- 
cal Geometry and Perspective ; Painting in 
Oil, Tempera, and Water-Colours; and 
Modelling, Moulding, and Casting. The 
classes for Drawing, Painting, and Model- 
ling include Architectural and other Orna- 
ment, Flowers, objects of Still-life, &c., 
the Figure from the Antique and the Life, 
and the study of Anatomy as applicable to 


The late Miss Laura Herford, ten years 
ago, was the first lady-student at the Royal 
Academy ; but the opening then made has 
widened to admit many others, and prizes 
now fall to the share of ladies. At the 
Royal Academy a gratuitous Art-educa- 
tion is given to qualified students. Medals 
are offered for competition in the Antique 
School ; the School of Painting, draped ; 
with gold medals for Historical Paint- 
ing, Historical Sculpture and Landscape, 
and a premium of £10 for the best draw- 


ing. scholarship of £25, tenable for 
two years, accompanies the gold medals, 
should the work be deemed sufficiently 


meritorious. There is also a Travelling 
studentship, of £130 per ann., for two 
years’ study abroad. 

From the consideration of these particu- 
lars we may conclude that there are no 
insuperable obstacles in the way of a 
thorough Art-education. At the highest 
the fees 2re low enough ; while for decided 
talent the helps are numerous. It is true 


that in England we still need technical 
schools ; but, while a exist for 
men, women cannot in of their ab- 
sence for them. Stockholm, in the Sléjds- 
kolan there, has set a noble example of such 
schools, which, we may hope, will be widel 
followed. This school was founded in 1846, 
with 100 pupils ; in 1848 it contained 600, 
of whom 20 were women. In 1850 it was 
taken up by government, and in 1860 the 
number of pupils had risen to 1,000, two- 
fifths of whom were women. In 1868 a be- 
quest was made, by one of the heads of the 
school, of 78,000 rix-dollars, for the erection 
of a separate section for female students. 
To this sum the rosa gb os 2 rix- 
dollars, while the city of Stoc » gave 
160,000 rix-dollars for the completion of the 
present building, a well arranged structure, 
accommodating 1,000 male and 500 female 
students. 

During the past year, from October 1870 
to May 1871, the attendance amounted to 
1,765 7 ils, of whom 773 were women. 
Out of this number 1,291 were above the 
age of 18 years, none being admitted under 
that of 14. 

The income of the school is 80,000 rix- 
dollars per ann., of which 64,000 rix-dolars 
are contributed by the State. There are two 
school-terms in winter, and the students pay 
one rix-dollar (about thirteen pence) per 
term for each class. The classes include 
all the subjects taught in our Art-schools, 
with the addition of Modern Languages 
Caligraphy, Mathematics, the Elements of 
Chemistry, of Mechanics, and of Natural 
Philosophy, the knowledge of articles of 
Trade and Merchandise, and Engraving on 
Wood, Stone, Glass, and Me € 
are 75 teachers in the schools, occupying 
36 different class-rooms, and teaching 74 
hours per week. A library and museum 
form part of the institution, free to all the 
students. 

From the Sléjdskolan the students, male 
and female, may proceed to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Stockholm, where instruction is 

iven gratuitously, to duly qualified students, 

rom the ages of 13 to 35 years. The num- 
bers of female students, as well as the area of 
instruction allowed to them, are still limited, 
since 4,000 rix-dollars only, out of an endow- 
ment of from 40,000 to 50,000 rix-dollars, are 
devoted to their use. But the gold medal of 
1871 has been unanimously voted to a young 
lady, Miss Ekval, who receives with it a 
“ sti jum,” or travelling allowance of 
2 rix-dollars, for three years, by which 
she will be enabled to complete her studies 
abroad. : ‘ 

The only approach to anything of this 
kind of which we can hear in Great Britain, 
appears to be “ The Queen’s Institute of 
Professional Schools,” established, nine 
years ago, in Dublin. It is on a much 
smaller scale than the Slijdskolan : but it 
seems to be working on similar principles 
and with most satisfactory success. Instruc- 
tion is here given in every branch of Art- 
work, —_s Porcelain - painting and 
Gilding, and Photography. Classes are 
held for English Literature, Modern Lan- 

s, Reading aloud, Law-copyin , Book- 
eeping, and Needlework. e object of 
this institute is distinctly the preparation 
of women for effective work for their own 


ay per read before the Society of 
Arts, by Miss Faithfull, the advantages of 
such technical schools are — stated, 

i reference women : 
ay w RB yA effect of technical edu- 
cation in France? As the men alone re- 
ceived the advantage of it, the women at 








once suffered. In 1848 there were 89 women~ 
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, designers in Paris. The author of ‘La 
po Femme’ informs us that although 
‘there were still designers in 1868, there were 
no girl-apprentices to the trade. In the last 
census of Paris the — of ery re- 
’ turned as painting on china was 435; in 
‘oa i opera the number had been 
above 1,000, and while only three appren- 
tices were returned to supply the place of 
1000 workmen, the boy-apprentices num- 
bered 49. We learn from the same source, 
on the authority of a Paris shopkeeper, that 
owing to the technical instruction given to 
men they far excel the women in dressing 
the shop-windows, and that the want of this 
training prevents women from harmonising 
the colours, from working on canvas, and 
from embroidering as well as men.” , 

So far for the need of technical education 
for women, which, as we further learn, was 
so apparent that a school for women was 
opened in Paris, in 1861, and that this school 
“proved so successful, that Lyons, Dijon, 
and other towns followed suit ; two schools, 
at least, are due to the Empress Eugénie, 
who personally attended on more than one 
occasion, and gave away prizes to pupils who 
excelled in works of Art.” 

The need of some national effort is very 
evident, since the efforts of a few isolated 
individuals or societies go but a short way 
in meeting so great a want. The advan- 
tages of a public institution like the Sléjds- 
kolan are very obvious. It is not only that 
in one building, and with one list of expenses, 
we may unite many scattered objects ; but 
also that, with an established system of in- 
struction for larger numbers of pupils, better 
teachers may be secured at lower rates of 
ene and the work may be carried to a 

igher point of perfection. -Certificates of 
merit, again, from a recognised centre, are 
, Of greater value to the students than any- 

thing otherwise open to them, and are of use 
in enabling them to secure the employment 
for which they have qualified themselves. 
And lastly, in institutions under such autho- 
ritative sanction, and especially under 
government inspection, we are safe from 
the influence of the petty, private jealousies 
and bickerings, or the misunderstandings 
and mistakes to which unofficial efforts are 
always liable, and from which women, at 
present, are in every direction the sufferers. 

It is probable that before long a technical 
school on a large scale will be established 
in Birmingham, by a gentleman already 
distinguished for his liberality. We may 
hope that the example thus set may be 
widely followed ; if not by single individuals, 
at least by public or united effort. In this 
school it is proposed to make provision, 
from the beginning, for the admission of 
female students: a step worthy of ve 
gaa attention in any scheme of the kind. 

e may remark, at the risk of repetition, 
that there is here no question of the intro- 
duction of women to new employments, or 
of the danger of tempting them from their 
homes. These are points quite beside the 
mark, All that now concerns us is the 
question of fitting women to do the work 
well, which they already do, but do badly. 
In the consideration of new openings in Art- 
work we do not actually introduce any new 
element. All that is done is to suggest 
fresh lines of action for the workers who 
are now overcrowding the labour-market in 
other directions. The workers are there, as 
it is; and, being there, we desire that they 
should become as efficient as possible, be- 
lieving that in every way this efficiency must 
be a gain. By sharing technical trainin 
women will interfere not more, but less, wit 
men in their work ; since now, by doing 
inferior work at lower prices, they do largely 





interfere with the good work for which fair 
wages are due; a fact of which we find 
confirmation in the following remarks, from 
a manufacturer, concerning the work of the 
students, quoted in the last report of the 
Queen Square School of Art. “ Unfortu- 
nately,” he says, “the pupils do not as a 
rule attend the school long enough to make 
good artists, and they inundate the trade 
with imitations of the designs of others, at 
a cheap rate, thus enabling inferior manu- 
facturers to glut the markets at prices which 
are anything but remunerative to respectable 
manufacturers who willingly pay for a higher 
description of Art.” 3 

We must be careful, however, while we 
look for greater advantages in the future 
not to overlook the fact that the present 
opportunities are not turned to the best 
account. A higher standard of workmanship 
seems absolutely necessary. If women de- 
sire the reward of labour they must be con- 
tent to pay the proper price for it. In Art- 
work, certainly, there seems to be no reason, 
except this want of patience, to prevent 
them from winning the success which every- 
where is the crown of rightly-directed and 
whole-hearted effort. It is not enough that 
a race-course should be open to all runners. 
The inviolable law of the race remains that 
he only is crowned who runs to the end. In 
Art the course is fairly open to women, and 
it thus rests with themselves to prove how 
far their power matches their aspirations. 

The first thing to be kept in mind is the 
separation of work and its wages; for in 
affirming that the way is open to artistic 
culture we do not necessarily affirm that the 
way to commercial success is equally clear. 
The distinction made by the wise Greek is 
true nowas of old, that a man becomes a skil- 
ful artist by devotion to his Art, but that he 
makes money only if to this he adds also 
the art of money-making. As a rule 
women follow the art of money-making, 
working only under the inspiration of need ; 
and if we think of it, there is in this sufficient 
explanation why such devotion should fail 
to produce artists of another stamp. It is 
not easy, again, for women to escape the 
influence of the common notions of “ ama- 
teur,” as contrasted with “ professional” 
work, by which, in a strange confusion of 
meaning, we have come to understand that 
to do a thing “ for love of it” is really equi- 
valent to doing it imperfectly. In one case 
alone we allow the artist to live for his Art— 
when he must live by it : thus holding in 
one love only—the love of money—to the 
secret of all love’s success, self-sacrifice. 
But Art is a hard mistress who will not re- 
ward half-hearted service. Nor is business 
any more accommodating ; and so, between 
the two, as taking both e# amateur, and 
serving neither well, we find sufficient ex- 
planation for the common want of success 
among women. There is, in reality, no lack 
of business power in women, as is abundantly 
witnessed in the great number of women at 
the head of large undertakings, which they 
manage well, without losing womanly soft- 
ness or grace. But it is a power which, 
like other powers, requires careful cultiva- 
tion. 
_ What seems greatly to be desired is that 
some women, having first fully qualified 
themselves by earnest study, should, either 
alone, or in combination, set up in business, 
on strict business principles,making arrange- 
ments for female apprentices, and fairly 
trying the question of woman’s work on its 
own merits. A few serious efforts in this 
spirit, made by wise and competent women, 
would do more to advance the real interests 
of women than can be done by all the socie- 
ties in the kingdom, however well-inten- 











tioned, or well-managed. It may be done 
privately, and with no stir or publicity, As 
it is, numbers of young women are gathered 
— er in ee of milliners and 
of drapers, who do their work, and generally 
in the end marry and settle down in their 
own homes, not necessarily injured by their 
er eget, seems to be no reason 
why young ladies might not be so 
into the workroom of a rab eda 
designer, and so on, and there be enabled to 
do work for which they are fitted by natural 
gift, or by artistic culture, The very real 
difficulties attending the employment of 
Women, in remunerative work of any kind, 
might thus be met in the best way. The 
first workers, like all pioneers in undiscovered 
lands, would doubtless reach success onl 
through many failures and much hardship. 
But. any woman, with genius to prompt, 
with enthusiasm to urge, and with patience 
to sustain her, might do incalculable service 
to the rest who can follow where they are led, 
but who cannot originate new ways of action. 
In Art-work there are many openings, and 
it is possible that the future Art-education 
of women may greatly depend on such 
enterprise. We find in an article in the 
Times, of February 12, on “ The Industries 
at South Kensington,” some very pertinent 
inquiries as to the use made by the students 
of their opportunities for study, ending thus: 
“ These are questions on which must hang 
our judgment of the system of government 
Art-education. The nation pays its money 
in order that the Art-instincts of the students 
may be cultivated, not only for their own 
leasure, but for the good of the community. 
he return it looks for is not only the pro- 
ficiency of the learners, but the aid they 
contribute in after-life towards the develop- 
ment of the Arts and manufactures of the 
country. Theeducation the Stateis expected 
to give is professional and not amateur, and 
it would have the students become real 
workers, and not mere diletianti.” _ 

The same sense of responsibility was 
impressed on the students at Queen Square, 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, in a recent ad- 
dress. Urging them to avail themselves to 
the utmost of the educational means 
at their disposal, he shows that neglect of 
these, or the insufficient use of them, is “ not 
only an injustice to themselves, but also 
towards those who provide such instruction 
for them. Of course it is not given to all 
to produce great works of Art, but it 1s €x- 
pected of all students that they will take 
pains to learn the principles which are set 
before them, and to make progress i ele- 
mentary studies.” : 

Having thus called attention to the com- 
pleteness of the system of Art-education, 
supported. by national funds, which 1s 
offered to women, we are fully justified in 
taking it as 
of the suitabi 


roof of a general recognition 

lity of Art-work for women, as 

well as of their copachy for such work. 
t 


The comparatively slight use of - 
opportunities is a matter that rests bape 
women themselves. Just as the genius 0 
talent which gives the first impulse to 

work is determined by individual tempera- 
ment, so the patient labour whereby alone 
real mastery is ever attained, is also a 
question of individual choice. It —_ 
therefore, with each student to decide 
whether or not she will do her part m 
raising the not undeservedly low estimate 
in which woman’s work is now held. That 
this is possible is abundantly shown os 
many splendid exceptions to the oo 
How far such exceptions may become the 
rule in Art is a point to be settled for — 
self by each girl who enters an Ane. 
Let her take with her not only love for 
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Art, but also the pom that can wait, 
and the humility that can submit, and in 
the end the success which is in doing good 
work, if not in the wages of it, must cer- 
tainly be hers. In a view of the subject, so 
entirely from the practical side of it, we 
have left quite untouched those d 
aspects which appeal most forcibly to our 
sympathies, but in conclusion may add a 
alae advice to Art-students from one of 
our great teachers, which, although practi- 
cal enough, still gives us also a glimpse in- 
to that wider and higher world of which all 
true Art is only the faint expression :— 
** Their duty is neither to choose, nor com- 
pose, nor imagine, nor experimentalise, but 
to be humble and earnest in following the 
steps of nature, and in tracing the finger of 
God They should go to nature in all 
singleness of heart, and walk with her 
laboriously and trustingly : mani, no other 
thought but how best to penetrate her mean- 
ing and to remember her instruction : reject- 
ing nothing, and scorning nothing, believing 
all things to be right and good, and rejoic- 
ing always in the truth. Then, when their 
memories are stored, and their imagination 
fed, and their hands firm, let them take up 
the scarlet and gold, give the reins to fancy, 
and show us what they can do!” 





ART IN ROME, 1872. 





WE spoke in a former paper of the manner in 
which Rome was being affected by its becoming 
the capital of united Italy. We would now add 
that this great event in history should finally 
promote rather than obstruct Art. It will do so 
if the Italians are only patient, not desirous of 
fresh political upheavals, and not carried away by 
— and meretricious display. The Eternal 
City has always been a passive rather than an 
active inspirer and teacher of the Fine Arts. It 
is the stately ruins, the Art-treasures, the beauty 
of position and climate, rather than its elementary 
schools or professors, which make it of inesti- 
mable value to the artist. Let a young man 
come here, well-trained in England or elsewhere, 
and then make use of his own eyes rather than 
ot oral instruction, and he will never regret the 
labour nor the expense; otherwise, unless he 
possess rare ability, the direct loss will be great. 

It might be different were there at this time 
any prominent painter or sculptor to give a 
decided tone to Art; but since the death of 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, and Gibson, there has 
been no one of sufficient merit to act as leader, 
though we have had, and still have, many artists 
of great merit. Each coterie has its favourite 
sculptor or painter, around whom it considers 
that the Art-life of Rome will centre, but 
these do not affect the world at large. Again, 
the standard of Art is much higher in England 
then here. We may cite the case of a youth 
who was sent at great outlay by his friends to be 
educated as an artist in Rome. He received 
three medals and considerable credit at the 
Academy of St. Luke, but on returning to 
London proved incompetent for the primary class 
of the Royal Academy. The French neverthe- 
less show their wisdom and generosity, in the 
important school which they established many 
years since for their countrymen in the spacious 
and stately Villa Medici, and which they 
still maintain, in spite of rumours as to its being 
converted into the French embassy, and of the 
fact of the Italian Government having offered to 
purchase it for ministerial purposes. 

While the difficult position of a new Govern- 
ment in a divided city calls for every allowance 
there is at the same time reason for grumbling. 
The blockers-out and marble-workers find, in 
many cases, the bread taken from their mouths 
by rivals from Florence, at a period when 
freshly im taxes and dearness of ions 


hang heavily upon the whole population. The 
municipality has therefore acted judiciously 
in adding thirty busts of popular Italians, such as 


Cavour, Savonarola, and Cola di Rienzi, to those 
of other celebrated men in the Pincian Gardens, 
and thereby employing a number of native artists 


and work- le. 

"No small offence too has been given by the 
difficulties which exist in taking casts from the 
treasures of the Vatican. The have 
been used by the Pope for his promenade, 
and thus ¢ alike to work-people and 
visitors. This was especially annoying in the 
depth of the winter, when admittance by ticket 
could be merely gained between the early hours 
of eight and ten. With milder weather, and 
probably because his Holiness can now walk in 
the grounds, the regulation has been altered. 

In the midst, therefore, of much blundering 
and mismanagement, it is a relief to mention, 
that a very pone monthly journal has been 
started under the direction of native artists, 
entitled Roma Artistica. The information which 
it at present affords is not t, and is chiefly 
confined to an essentially Italian sphere, but the 
illustrations are = ; so that it merely requires 
to be known an encouraged to become a most 
useful feature of Roman literature. 

Would that the public exhibition of the Fine 
Arts, opened in the last week of February at the 
Piazza del Popolo, were equally encouraging. 
It is a most depressing spectacle, the works sent 
are few in number, and, with rare exceptions, 
would do small credit to an English provincial 
town. Professor Bompiani is one of the most 
noted exhibitors. His ‘Sappho’ occupies the 
place of honour in the sculpture-room. She is 
seated on the Leucadian rock, her lyre at her 
side. Bompiani, however, who is considered a 
better painter .than sculptor, exhibits in the 
picture-gallery his ‘Bath of Diana,’ which has 
gained considerable applause from the Italians, 
as well as a very clever head of an aged man, 
the likeness of Canevari, the noted portrait- 

ainter in Rome. Caggiano, the pupil of 

upré at Florence, sends an ideal statue, 
entitled ‘ Bread‘and Labour.’ A young girl, who 
has evidently just risen, sits busily netting; a 

rtion of a loaf of bread lies in a basket at her 
eet. It belongs to the style of the ‘Reading 
Girl,’ a class which has become very numerous 
since the first appearance of that popular statue. 

Many clever artists are altogether op) 
to exhibiting in England. . They dislike sub- 
jecting their works to the ordeal of being 
jostled into public notice; and consequently, 
foregoing praise and censures, choose to make 
their way by slower means, Mr. Leighton, 
however, who does not shrink from criticism, 
will unquestionably eng thousands with the 
results on canvas of his visit to Rome this 
winter ; other birds of ge too will import 
innumerable Italian incidents of life and scenery 
to the walls of the Academy. In the meantime, 
among the regular residents in this city, we 
cannot begin more suitably than by mentioning 
Mr. Glennie, whose landscapes rank with the 
best samples of the English school ‘of water- 
colours in Rome. Specimens of this gentle- 
man’s skill and mode of rendering may be 
annually seen at the Old Water-colour Exhibition. 
His easels and portfolios present innumerable 
pleasing illustrations of Italian landscape; and 
prominently so his various views of Pola, the 
graceful Roman Amphitheatre, which stands 
poetically upon the shores of the Adriatic. 

Mr. H. Riviere takes four pictures in water- 
colours to England. The first will be probably 
entitled ‘Open Confession.’ An Italian beggar 
is being shriven by a stout old Capuchin father 
in a church without the usual addition of a con- 
fessional. A merry /rate sat as the mode who 
made not the slightest demur to a meat luncheon, 
although the season was Lent. The second— 
‘ Quanta Carina !’ forms a contrast ; a comel 
Italian mother sits in a trellis-covered porch, and, 
while cleaning com in a wooden trough on 
her lap, mare Hi caressing words to her pretty 
baby, whom she has the wit to fasten, by 
means of its swaddling bands or fascia, to the 
latch of the door. The little baby-brother, who 
has carried the younger infant as long as his 
small strength would — lies overcome by 
sleep at her feet. he third shows us two 

oung Greek girls adorning each other with 
iowes ina en. The fourth is, ‘ > ives in 

are 





the Bri "'s Cave,’ two young 


seen Som Sas ike shady recess. The 
brigand, his wife, and little child are in the fore- 
more enamoured by the rich blue 
h she holds in her hand and 


= 
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to ° 
mme- 
for exhibition in England M4. om the Oitinn 
on n, . its the fe 
of trees near Tivoli. The tone is paved we 
cool and green. The same may be said of the 
second painting, which, without the glow and 
richness of colour usually employed in Southern 
ctares, gives the refreshing effect of an Italian 
ay. It represents the verdure-clad volcanic 
ravine at Civita Castellana—the last stage, in 
posting-days, to Rome. The third, intended for 
a private collection, depicts a group of men with 
horses and eg on the Campagna—that inex- 


haustible mine for artists. Mr. Poingdestre who 
makes birds a study, is often rewarded by the 
arrival of curious specimens, such as a tary 


ibis or flamingo, while the visit from a large 
species of crane occasionally takes place here. 

The works of Mr. Penry Williams have been 
too many years before the public to require any 
introduction. He will not at present send any 
picture to England, being engaged on two com- 
pene for Lady Marian Alford. The 

rst represents oxen treading out golden corn in 
the neighbourhood of Frascati. This is judi- 
cious, as ems ewe os method is less pic- 
turesque, horses gem for the purpose, 
The second, now merely etched in culthy is to 
be the Tarentella danced by peasants under a 
vine-covered trellis at Ischia. 

Madame Jerichau, on the contrary, sends im- 
mediately two pictures to England, and may still 
decide to contribute to the International, while 
several of her works have been on view at the 
Exhibition of Female Artists. After entering a 
back door in the Palazzo Lovatelli, and passing 
through the atélier of Herr Jerichau, a pupil of 
Thorwaldsen, you find yourself in the studio of 
his wife, where a perfect embarras de richesses 
awaits you. Honoured with the highest tokens 
of regard by the royal house of Denmark in its 
various branches, this gifted lady has finished 
her ninth portrait of the Princess of Wales, each 
taken from life in different attitudes and sizes. 
This picture goes to England, as well as one of 
a northern mermaid. The daughter of the ocean 
gazes pathetically forth upon a mournful mis- 
chievous sea, with an aurora borealis in the 
background, as typical of the high latitudes. 
This is a different rendering to Madame Jeri- 
chau’s ‘Siren,’ of which the Revue des deux 
Mondes made an extremely careful analysis, and 
which created for itself so great a sensation in 
Paris. In the latter the mermaid leant upon a 
rock, with her arms folded in an attitude sug- 
gested by that of the sea], These northern mer- 
maids are likely to compete in number with 
Madame Jerichau’s portraits of the Princess. 

Foremost among the unfinished subjects, all 
of which indicate the hand of a master, giving 
pone by their force and vigour even in their 
ess completed state, may be mentioned a large 

icture, which the artist, prizing highly, intends 
ior some years to keep in her own on. 
It is a work —— of mr ho "= 
classic grandeur present ion, its 
pride and It was painted in 1869, 
during Madame Jerichau’s stay in Athens, 
where she had been invited to take the portraits 
of the king and = and their infant children. 
A young man, ane © Ge pee eee 
Athens—the white tunic, his garment by day and 
aight, WANE hae Canes eS ee tee 
and tear, contrasting well with the snowy kid 
he bears in his arms—stands on the Acropolis, 
with the majestic ruins of the Parthenon for a 
back . The expression of his handsome 
olive face is — wegew pot ee 
Greek splendours of the past, prow 
pouty of to-day, are thus forcibly brought 
— The painting, while it is remark- 
and instructive in itself, contains still 
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horror i her hero 

poss) Barve pnp The face, how- 
, Over, Wears. 80. an , as to 
su the probability of there extenuat- 
ing circumstances in his 


ucation, 
dili her Eu friends. as 
eR 
Desert,’ Am Egyptian daughter of the soil, in 


her - woad-coloured_ t, carries her 
dusky iefane on her shoulder after the Eastern 

Before farewell of this interesting 
studio, we may give a 
admirable 


ing glance at the 





of buffaloes, animals which are now forbidden 
in the streets of the city. It was a sight, there- 
fore, worthy of notice, when the huge mass of 
white marble, which the bright sun lightened up 
with its glance, was drawn slowly along by two 
yokes..of patient oxen, and eigl turdy, 
thick-set \ ; 


were in appearance as quaint and primeval as | 


meditating upon her power over Ninus, after he 
has placed the reins of government in her hands, 
Again, we have another female statue recently 
completed and put into marble. It is Salome, 
resting after her dange before Herod. The 
volu beauty sits. in an chair ; 
she loosened her sandals, w with her 
castenets, fill up an otherwise ‘vacant space at 
her feet. . Polyxena, the beloved of :Achilles, is 
a character which Mr. Story has included in. his 
series of the women of ancient history. .. — - 

Miss . Hosmer still perseveres_ in. her long. 
retirement, which is doubtless intended to result 
in a surprise for her friends and admirers. , 

Mr. Rinehart is modelling a Jarge. group. of 
Latona reclining with her infants Apollo. and 
Artemis. His ‘Sleeping Children,’ which has 
already greatly added to his reputation, has 
been twice ordered this season, one for the 
United States, the other for California. 

Miss. Foley, whose elegant fountain was 
described in the Jupe number of the 4rt- Journal 
for 1871, is devoting herself to the carrying out 
and completion of her graceful design. . Since 
the writing of that article, her group of.the ‘ Boy 
and Kid’ has found a home in England. 

Luccardi, the illustration of whose group enti- 
tled the ‘ Deluge,’ has also appeared in the pages 
of this Journal, has been occupied on two ideal 
figures, those of Raffaelle and the Fornarina. 
The,»moment chosen is that when the great 
artist, while painting the frescoes at the Palazzo 
Famesina, perceives in the distance a beautiful 
maiden, dipping her feet into the Tiber. 

. Miss. Edmonia Lewis, the coloured sculptress, 
is engaged .upon a large monument which per- 
sons of her own race have.ordered from. her for’ 
New England, ; Y 24 

Benzoni, the. fashionable Roman ‘sculptor, 
whose stuglio has been_visited by a number of 
crowned heads, exhibits in his suite of show- 
rooms, several i es different sizes of his 
Diana, his veiled Rebecca before her meeting 
with Isaac, the ‘ Four Seasons,’ &c. One of the 
most ewe subjects is, ‘however, the: 
memorial to bene: « The venerable 
Count Tadini, the maker of the sculptor’s fortunes, 

ts out-his hand.to the little street-lad Benzoni. 

onour.to the good\old man, and to the artist 
who has had grace and ity sufficient to ac- 
kapuiedge \Bis orig aed to pay. Me, debt ‘ol 


grati 

Mr. Seward and his daughter both sat to 
Benzoni, when visiting Rome last July. The 
sculptor has until socpatiy.beun gauitied in. his 
sty by two sons,,one of whom he had the 
misfortune to losé by death this winter. : 

: ane /of the most original of the 
Pern Sees ee epee et lish 
Px igre applies ae. ag title Q ‘ Self- 

a youn w i e aid of 
@ mirror, reads that book wifist braiding 
her hair. Ill health and other causes have | 
vented this clever sculptor from recently adding 
any fresh subjects to the many works of Art 
which have emanated from his chisel. 

The studio of Tadolini, the pupil of Canova, is 
still carried on his son and grandson, 
who transact a lively business in copies of the 
works of Canova, and in the Tadolini ‘Eve’ and 
‘ Greek Slave,’ endless fac-similes of which have 


the sculptor’s : of the ‘Four Seasons,’ 
the ‘ Zephyrs teaching Cupid to fly,’ &c. 
Also it appears not to be known that 





the dwelling in which the great painter Raffaelle 











like our own to all 
to all ages. Contributions for this 


: object 
will be received, and every information given, by 


Conte Pompeo Gherardi, presigent of the 
Raffaelle Academy, Urine.” ee te 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. © °° 
THE ROBIN. ss 
Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A., Painter. ..L. Stocks, R.A., 
Engraver. ue 

Amonc the pictures forming. the collection 
of Sir Robert Peel which haye specently 
ssed by purchase into the National Gal- 
ery is this. It. has always been known 
among the works of Reynolds by. the fan- 
ciful and somewhat unmeaning~ title of 
‘ Robinetta, merely, it may be supposed, 
from a robin having alighted on the shoulder 
of a little girl ;“so it may be presuthed they 
are familiar friends. e indicates 
captivity ; but robins are not songsters 
doomed. to perpetiial imprisonment, and 
therefore the oe could not have. been the 
home of this bird, though the maiden 
may have the idea of alluring it-into such 

safe keeping. ‘ é, ‘ 
There is no mistaking Reynolds’s ideal 
portraits of female childreh, for no evidence 
exists of this being anything else : they are 
almost invariably of one , as if all were 
taken from. the same 1: the cast of 
feature is identical, or nearly so, in all ; the 
large, black, and eye, and the curled- 
up lip, are unquestionably Reynoldsish. Yet 
though. one would scarcely call such faces 
beautiful as expressive of childhood, there 
is in all the painter's pone of this class a 
charni that never fails ‘to win, and ¢ven to 
grow upon, the spectator, by the playful- 
ness and the grace of manner with which 
the subject is placed on the canvas. These 
qualities are apparent enough here,—in the 
easy, unaffected attitude of the child, and 
in the pretty sentiment associated with her 
and her little feathered companion. The 
picture is a good example of the artist in 
this class of work ; and though it has lost 
some of its brilliancy of colour, there 1s 
enough left to show how rich was the 
painter’s palette. 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 
« homes of E d, 
™ pany we er rT 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
Mrs. Hemans. 
By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


CHATSWORTH. 


TILL resum- 
ing our no- 
tice of the 
principal 
apartments 
in this splen- 
did mansion, 
we reach the 
DINING- 
RooM, which 
is a large and 
noble apart- 
—_ ment with a 
slightly “bar- 
y ) rel - shaped ” 
=e ceiling, di- 
vided into 
hexagonal 
panels filled 
with roses 
and foliated 
flowers richly 
ilt. The 
oors, at one 
end opening 
into the vesti- 
bule leading 
into the cabi- 
net - library, 
and at the 
other into the 
sculpture- 
gallery, have 
their cases of 
white marble, the entablatures supported 
on massive Ionic columns. The room 
is lit by five windows on its east side, 
and oo to these are two exquisitel 
beautif ul white marble chimney-pieces, 
of which has two life-size statues, two by 
Westmacott and two by Sievier. Around 
the room are six side-tables ; two are of 
hornblende, two of Siberian jasper, and 
two of porphyritic sienite. The furniture 
is massive and appropriate, and the walls 
display family portraits, chiefly by Vandyke. 
The SCULPTURE GALLERY, one of the 
“ glories” of Chatsworth, is entered from 
the dining-room at one end, and at the 
other opens intothe Orangery. This noble 
gallery is 103 feet in length and 30 in width, 
is of proportionate height, and is lit from 
the roof. The walls are of finely-dressed 
sandstone, and the doorcases of Derby- 
shire marble ; the entablatures supported 
by Corinthian columns and pilasters of 
various marbles with gilt capitals. Of the 
precious treasures contained in this gallery 
it would be impossible, in the space we have 
at our disposal, to speak at length. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
simply enumerating some of the more 
prominent sculptures, noting that the pedes- 
tals, columns, &c., are all of the most 
choice and valuable materials. Among the 
examples here, and in other parts of the 
mansion, so charmingly and effectively 
arranged, are the following :— , 
_ By Canova, a statue of Endymion sleep- 
ing, his dog watching at his feet ; a statue 
of Hebe; a statue of Madame Mére, the 








mother of Napoleon; a colossal bust of 
nor som t of Madame Mére; a 
noble bust of the late Duke of Devonshire ; 
some female heads ; and a bust of Petrarch’s 
Laura. By Thorwaldsen, a fine statue of 
Venus with the apple ; a bust of Consalvi ; 
bassi-relievi of Day and Night; Priam 
sam orm Achilles for the dead body of 

ector; Briseis taken from Achilles. by 
the heralds ; and others. By Chantrey, a 
bust of George IV. ; a bust of Canning, &c. 


By Schadow, a statue of the Filatrice, or | Cupid. 


Spinning - Girl; and some beautiful bas- 
reliefs, By Finelli, a statue of Cupid play- 


| Mars and Cupid. By Wyatt, a charming 
statue of Musidora. By Gott, a statue of 
Musidora ; a colossal bust of Ariadne ; and 


a group of a greyhound and } ries By 
R. Westmacott, a statue a bal- 
player; and a bas-relief of Bacchantes 


springing through the air. By Bartolini, a 
recumbent statue of a Bacchante ; statue 
of the Venus de Medici; a bust of the 
Countess Maria Potocka; and the Medici 





Vase. By Barruzzi, a group of Venus and 
y Prosalendi, a statue of Diana. 
By T. Campbell, a statue of the Princess 
Pauline Borghese; a bust of the same 


ing with a butterfly. By Trentanove, a_ princess; a colossal bust of the late Duke 
seated figure of Cupid in thought ; a relief- | of Devonshire ; a bust of Thomas, Earl of 


rofile ; a bust of a Vestal, after Canova. | Newburgh. 


By Rinaldi, a bust of Ceres 


y Kessels, a fine statue of a Discobolus or | and a bust of a Bacchante ; a colossal bust 
quoit-thrower. By Tadolini, a powerful | of Canova. By Rennie, a colossal bust of 


statue of Ganymede with the 


le. 
Albacini, a statue of Achilles cou By | Nicholas. By Wickmann, a bust 


Pozzi, a fine group of Latona reproaching | 
the shepherds, accompanied by the young 
Apollo and Diana. By Tenerani, a group 

Cupid taking out a thorn from the foot 
of Venus. By Gibson, a splendid group of 
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By | Achilles. By Rauch, a bust of the Emperor 


the 
Empress Alexandra Feoderowna. By Nol- 
lekens, busts of C. J. Fox; Francis, Duke 
of Bedford ; William, fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire ; and Lord George Cavendish. By 
Bonelli, a bust of Lady George Cavendish. 
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BEELEY BRIDGE AND EDENSOR MILL LODGE. 


By Dantan Jeune, a bust of Bellini. Many 
of the busts here named are in the state- 
rooms, and besides the sculptures we have 
enumerated there are many other beautiful 
examples of this art in various parts of the 
house and grounds. From the Sculpture 
Cay i 
The ORANGERY is entered by a massive 
doorway between two splendidly carved 


colossal lions, after Canova. It is 108 feet 
in length and 27 in width, and, besides its 
myriad of beauties as a conservatory, con- 


tains some exceedingly fine specimens of 
sculpture. From the centre of the Orangery 
egress is had to the grounds, and at its 
north end a corridor which are some 
ieces of ancient sculpture and mosaic) 
eads to the baths and to a staircase which 
gives access to the banqueting or ball-room, 
and the open pavilion. These are not, of 
course, shown to the public ; but, neverthe- 
less, a few words may well be added con- 


cerning them. 
The BALL-ROOM, or BANQUETING- Room, 
as it is sometimes called, is a ficent 





apartment, 81 feet long by 30 in width, and 


very lofty. The ceiling is divided into com- 
partments, each of w ich contains a beau- 
tiful painting set in richly-gilt framing ; the 
whole of the intermediate parts being painted 
in fresco, with medallions of crest and coro- 
net and mon of the duke. Prominent 
among the subjects on the ceiling are Sir 
James Thornhill’s ‘ Perseus and An romeda,’ 
paintings by Louis Charon, and a view of 
Chatsworth, with allegorical figures in the 
front. Over this room is the open PAVI- 
LION, from which extensive and charming 
views of the surrounding country are ob- 
tained. . 
The lower, or BASEMENT STORY, remains 
to be noticed. This, like the other stories 
we have described, runs round the four 
sides of the quinege of the main build- 
ing ; the basement of the north wing being 
devoted to the kitchens and domestic an 
business offices. The grand staircase occu- 
ies the inner south-east angle, the grand 
and various private a nts taking 
up the east side. On the north is the 
entrance, the sub-hall, the north corridor, 
and various private apartments. The west 
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front is occupied by the duke’s private suite 
of rooms, the Marquis of Hartington’s pri- 
vate rooms, the west entrance, the west 
staircase, and corridor. The south side 
comprises the south corridor, the Chapel at 
the south-west corner, the Oak Room, the 
south entrance, the stag parlour, and other | 
apartments. It will only be our province 
on this story (having ong | described the | 
sub-hall, north corridor, and grand hall) to 
speak of the corridors, the Chapel, and 
cursorily of one or two other of the apart- | 
ments on this floor. Passing beneath the | 
grand staircase in the great hall is the 
“ GroTTO Roos,” the ceiling of which, sup- 
ported by four massive pillars and twelve 
pilasters, is divided into compartments ; 
some of them being enriched by the 
insignia of the Order of the Garter. 
Opposite the entrance is a boldly and 
powerfully sculptured fountain-piece, the 
central subject of which is Venus at the 
Bath; the accessories being dolphins, 
crabs, lobsters, fish, and other appropriate 
objects. To the east of this room is an 
ante-room giving access to the south-east 
sitting-room (a charming apartment filled 


THE L 


“wooden walls” are arranged as book- 
cases, and above these the panels are 
doubly filled with a series of beautiful 
landscapes and sea-pieces, by Carmichael. 
The centre of the floor, within the oak 
piers, is of oak parqueterie ; the remainder 





|| 18 filled with tiles, in imitation of tesselated 


pavement, Adjoining this room is the 
—— 

' CHAPEL at Chatsworth, which occu- 

| pies the south-west angle of the mansion, 

is ps the most striking and uliar 

| to be seen in*any of the “ stately homes” 
of our country. Its arrangement also— 

» for its altar is at the west end—is some- 
what unusual, and its decorations are of 
the most exquisitely beautiful character. 
This elegant chapel is 47 feet 4 inches in 
— by 23 feet to inches in width, and 
in height it occupies two entire stories, 
reaching from the ground-floor up to the 
floor the upper, or state-room, story. 
At its east end, midway in height, and 
communicating with sad prone of paint- 
ings and with the billiard-room, is a gal- 
lery supported upon two massive pillars of 


| althou: 


with interesting pictures and other works of 
Art), and to the apartments on the east, as 
well as to the grounds. On the west side is 
the SouTH CORRIDOR, from which doors 
open into the various rooms on this side, 
In this corridor are several curious old 
intings, and it is further adorned with 
Gomes and some splendidly-carved antique 
coffers. In the centre of this corridor a 
door opens into the OAK Room, and 
h this is not shown to visitors, it is 

so truly and strikingly beautiful that we 
cannot resist the temptation of just alluding 
to it. This was formerly the “ Chaplain’s 
Room,” but by the good taste of its late 
noble owner was altered and made what it 
certainly now is, one of the gems of the 
house. It is lined on all sides with the 
most magnificent old oak carving of panels, 
figures, busts, &c.; and the ceiling is 
supported by four majestic twisted oak 
pillars, with composite capitals, carved in 
foliage, and reminding one forcibly of 
Raffaelle’s celebrated cartoon. The entab- 
lature is heraldic : it is composed of thirty 
shields of arms, emblazoned in _ their 
proper colours. The lower part of the 





IBRARY. 


| black marble, with white marble capitals 
| and bases. The chapel is lighted by three 
windows on the upper story. The floor is 
paved with} marble, and the altar-piece is 
also of marble; the pillar and steps of 
black, and the remainder of white, marble. 
On the sides are two fine figures of Faith 
and Hope, by Caius Gabriel Cibber (father of 
Colley Cibber), who was much employed at 
Chatsworth from 1688 to 1690 or there- 
abouts, and who, besides these ‘marble 
figures, carved two large Sphinxes, statues 
of Pallas, Apollo, a Triton, and other figures. 
The top of the altar-piece is exquisitely 
sculptured with cherubs and festoons, and at 
the sides are vases of flowers. In the lower 
pediment or recess is a dove, and there are 
also some charming figures of cherubs, &c. ; 
| under the recess is one of the most chaste 
and beautiful busts of our Saviour which 
has come under our notice. 

|, The chapel is wainscoted throughout in 
| its lower story with cedar, which, besides 
| its beautiful rich colour, gives a peculiar 
yet very grateful odour to the lace, and 


general effect. The reading-desk also is of 


cedar. The ceiling and the upper story of 
the a t are painted in the same re- 
markably fine manner as those of the state- 
rooms, by Verrio and Laguerre; the sub- 
jects being ‘ The Incredulity of St. Thomas.’ 
‘ Christ and the Woman of Samaria? * Check 
Healing the Blind,’ and the ‘ Ascension of 
our Saviour.’ There are, also, figures of the 
Christian attributes Justice, Mercy, Charity, 
and Liberality. 

The great glory, artistically, however, of 
the chapel at Chatsworth, and, indeed, as 
we have already said, of the state-rooms of 
this noble pile, are the splendid wood- 
carvings which adorn its walls and the 
heads of its upper doors. Between the 
larger panels of the cedar-walls are exqui- 
site pendants, ten in number, and others 
occur on each side of the altar. The 
pendants consist of flowers, fruit, foliage, 
and corn, festooned and entwined with 
drapery in the most free and graceful 
manner, and so true to nature in every 
detail as to be deceptive. Over the doors 
in the gallery are fine figures of Cupids with 
musical instruments. These, and some of 
the pendants, we engrave. 

And now it becomes necessary to say a 
word or two as to the authors of these and 
the other exquisite carvings which adorn the 
rooms of Chatsworth. Those in the chapel, 
as well as some others, are generally 
believed, and generally stated, to be b 
Grinling Gibbons ; and if marvellous skill 
in execution, masterly conception, delicate 
handling, and purity of design, be any 
special characteristic of the work of that 
great genius, then, most assuredly, there is 
sufficient in these examples to lead the 
most able judges to appropriate them to 
him ; judgment, however, an — belief 
must not be allowed to usurp the place of 
facts, and it is an undoubted faét that in the 
accounts of the building of Chatsworth, 
although the names of all the more noted 
artists and contractors appear, that of 
Grinling Gibbons does not, it is stated, once 
occur ; still it is possible that work might have 
been done by him, and it is conjectured that 
as the sum of £14 15s. was paid to Henry 
Lobb, the carpenter, for cases in whic 
some carved work, statues, and pictures were 
conveyed to Chatsworth from London, this 
carved work might be by Gibbons. 

The principal wood-carvers were Thomas 
Young, William Davies, Joel Lobb, and 
Samuel Watson, to the latter of whom is 
undoubtedly due the credit of much of the 
work which has of late been ascribed to 
Gibbons. Those who have admired the ex- 
quisite carving of flowers, dead game, fish, 
nets, festoons, &c., in the State Dining- 
Room, to which we have alluded, and have 
considered them to be by the master-hand 
of Gibbons, will perhaps learn with some 
little surprise that they are the creations of 
the genius of Watson, a Derbyshire worthy, 
and his co-labourers, Lobb and Davies. 
The following is the memorandum relatin 
to the agreement as to this work, contain 
in the original book of work done by 
Watson from 1690 to 1712. “Sep. 9 
1692. Joel Lobb, William Davies, and 
Samuel Watson. agreed with the Earl of 
Devonshire to execute in lime-tree, the 
carving in the great chamber, to be done 
equal to any thing of the kind before exe- 
cuted, for which they were to receive 
£400; this carving consists of flowers, 
wreaths, fish, dead game, cherubs,” &c. 
The original designs by Watson for some 
of the carving in this room (as well as in 
others) are —— : 

Samuel Watson was born at Heanor, in 





accords well with the subdued light and its 


Derbyshire, in 1662, and is said to have 
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studied under—indeed to have been an ap- 
prentice of—C. Oakley, in London. Soon 
after completing his apprenticeship he com- | 
menced work at Chatsworth, and here he 
continued to be employed, as the accounts 
show, until 1712, only three years before his | 
death, which took place in 1715. He was | 
buried at his native village, Heanor, where | 
a tablet remains to his memory, bearing the 
following verse :— 

Watson is gone, whose skilful Art display’d 

To the very life whatever Nature made ; 

View but his wondrous works in Chatsworth hall, 

Which are so 

You'll say ’tis pity he should hidden lie, 

And nothing said to revive his memory. 

My mournful friends, forbear your tears, 

For I sha‘! rise when Christ appears. 


This Samuet Watson died 2oth March, 1715, aged 
53 years. 

There is nothing, so far as we are aware, 
to show by whom the carvings in the 
chapel were executed, but they have been 
pronounced by competent judges, and by 
no less an authority in late years than Mr. 
Rogers, to be the work of Gibbons. The 
probability is they are by him, and it is also 
equally probable that he was the presiding 
genius of the place, supplying designs, and, 
besides working himself, directing the la- 
bours of others. We regret that space will not 
admit of our speaking at greater length 
upon this tempting and fascinating subject ; 
but, giving one or two engravings of portions 
of the carvings, we must now pass on to 
say one or two words on the exquisite 
modern decorations of the private library 
and rooms adjoining. 

The WEST LIBRARY and the LEATHER 
Room are, without exception, the most 
purely elegant and chaste in their fittings 
and decorations of. any apartments we 
know, and nothing could — ex- 
ceed the purity of taste displayed in 
them. The ceiling of the Library is deli- 
cately frescoed in arabesque foliage and 
groups of figures in rich colours, and the 
spaces between the book-presses are simi- 
larly decorated. Among the decorations of 
the ceiling are several beautifully painted 
medallion-heads of Virgilius Maro, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Horatius Flaccus, Titus 
Livius, and others: over the book-cases 
are also medallion-portraits, supported by 
figures and foliage, of famous poets, 
with appropriate sentiments: thus, over 
Shakspere occurs “ Exhausted worlds and 
then imagined new ;” over Milton, “A 
Poet blind yet bold ;” Byron, “The wan- 
dering outlaw of his own brave land ;” 
Scott, “ The Ariosto of the North ;” Chau- 
cer, “ Well of English undefiled ;” Thom- 
son, “ As Nature various and as Art com- 
plete,” and so on. The doors of this and the 
adjoining room are so arranged with imita- | 
tion book-backs, that, when they are closed, | 
it is impossible to see any means of egress 
or ingress. The books on these doors (like 
those in the Great Library) have fictitious 
names, many of which, written by Hood, 
although perhaps not in good keeping with 
the excellent taste of the rest of the fittings, 
are extremely amusing, and worthy of his 
inimitable vein of humour. Of these it is 
difficult to resist giving an example or two. 
Here they are :—* Horn Took on Catching 
Cows ;” “ Wren’s Voyage to the Canaries ; 
“ Dyspepsia and Heartburn, by the Bisho 
ot Sodor;” “ Dibdin’s Cream of Tar; 
“ Minto’s Coins ;” “ Merry’s Gay ;” “ Easter- 
hazy on Spring Fogs ;” “Inigo Jones on 
Secret Entrances ;” “ Hyde upon Wood ;” 
“ Macadam’s Rhodes ;” “ Egg, by Shelley,” 
“ Skye, by McCloud ;” “Bramah’s Rape 
of the Lock;” “Beveridge qn the Beer 
Act ;” “D, Cline on Consumption,” and 
many others. The “ Leather Room” has 


| 
| 
gazed at and admired of all, 


its walls and ceilin 


formed entirely of | heightened i : , 
embossed leather richly gilt; the celling | and relief painted figures, and with rehic 


relief-painted figures, and with richly 





is the West Entrance, the floor of which is | 
of*mosaic, and the ceiling bears an alle- | 


Fame, and beneath are Cupids with plan of 
Chatsworth, and compasses, &c. 








é CARVING OVER ONE OF THE) DOORS OF THE CHAPEL. 
decorated pendants. Adjoining these rooms | gorical 


inting of the Arts; in the centre 


is Architecture, holding a drawing of the 
west front ot Chatsworth, crowned by 





CARVINGS IN THE CHAPEL. 


In the West Corridor are preserved some 
_highly-interesting Roman inscribed sepul- 
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chral stones, and other sculptures. 
these is inscribed :— 

DIS MANIBVS 

LUCCIAE * NYMPHICES 


QVAE * VIXIT * ANNIS ° XVIII 
FECIT 
M * ATILIVS * PHILOLOGVS 
CONIVGI 
CARISSIMAE 
ET * SIBI 


And another is inscribed as follows :— 
DIS MANIBVS 
TI * CLAVDI * THALLIANI 
VIX * AN * XX * DIEB * XX 
CLAVDIA * FELICVLA 
MATER * FILIO 
PIISIMO 


In the West Lodge, at the entrance gates, 
are also preserved many fragments of 
ancient scuJpture, and a portion of a Ro- 
man tesselated pavement with gué/loche 
pattern and other borders. Among the 


|are marvels of beaut ed, 
| many respects, matchless both for their pic- 


One of , sculptures is a marble cinerary urn bearing 


the following inscription :— 
DIS MANIBVS 
CARIIAPMIIB MVSA F * APOIII 
NARIS * PATRONVS CONIVGI BENI 
MIRENII H IVIIA MYRAMAIIRE F PIIS 


There are also other portions of inscrip- 


| tions, and a fine éorso of a Venus. 


The gardens and grounds of Chatsworth 
, and are, indeed, in 


turesqueness, their elegance, and the skill 


with which they have been laid out. Leav-. 


ing the mansion from the door of the 
Orangery, to the left is a spacious alcove, 
and to the right, running in a direct line for 
more than a quarter of a mile in length, is 
a broad gravel path, at the summit of which, 
beneath a lofty avenue of trees, is seen a 
gigantic vase, bearing the simple name of 
“Blanche,” in touching memory of the 
much-loved andaccomplished Lady Blanche 





WATERWORKS—THE WILLOW-TREE. 


i Howard, the wife of the present | bust, we gave in our last number, an engrav- 


Georgiana - 
Duke of Devonshire. 
view on all sides is truly grand (em 


From this _ the ing over the initial letter. 
racing | 


Opposite to the Orangery is the ITALIAN 


the mansion, the gardens, the lakes, basins |GARDEN, with its forest of pillars sur- 


and fountains, the woods and shrubberies, 


the park and 
country towards Rowsley), and 
in various directions among the 


wild 
rhod 


Lord Carlisle :— 


shouts of quering Athen 
O'er the long track of Persia's broken fight. 


“ Tho’ clasped by prostrate worsh 
They yot'chall breathe e tooth Sew 
Tho’ Toros from hg an | : 


The spot they grace is still to freedom dear.” 


Of this classic pedestal, with its crowning veyed along a lo 


mounted by busts, its grand old Egyptian 
the river, and the distant | figures, / a 


its Chinese beakers and vases, its 


ths lead | sculptured figures and groups, and its 
auties of | 
the place: here a delightful little dell or a 
fernery where ferns and heaths grow in 

sion, there another dell with 
drons, or with statuary among 
heathery banks and masses of rock. Near 
here, too, is a sylvan slope, headed by a 
gigantic bronze bust of the late Duke, 
mounted on a pillar, composed of frag- 
ments of an ancient Greek fluted column 
from the Temple of Minerva at Sunium. 
On the base are these beautiful verses by 


raised parterres : near this are green-houses, 
conservatories, and camelia and orchid 
houses, with their endless store of beauties ; 
— _ sa there an antique tomb, or 
sculpture res, or groups of statuary, 
add their Game to he siea: a 
From above this part of the gardens a 
broad path to the right leads on to the 
Great ren). passing on its way the 
Cascade, the Willow Tree, and other in- 
teresting spots. The Grand Cascade, of 
which we have given an engraving (p. 80, 
ante), the Willow Tree, and other parts of 
the artificial waterworks, were designed 
and executed as already stated, in the 
early part of last century, by M. Grillet, 
and added to and repaired by the late 
Duke, under the direction of Sir J. Paxton. 
The water supplying the Great Cascade, 
the fountains, and the other portions of the 

| works, falls, as will be seen in our engraving, 
from the summit of the wooded heights at 

| the back of the grounds, and is then con- 
y arched aqueduct, from 





the end of which it falls with considerable 
force, and is then carried underground to 
the temple, at the head of the cascade. 
Here it rises to the domed roof of the 
temple which becomes a sheet of water, 
and, rushing through the various carved 
channels prepared for it in the groups of 
figures, &c., makes its way down the cas- ° 
cade, formed of a long series of stone-steps 
with flats at regular intervals, and at the 
bottom sinks into a subterranean channel 
at the spectator’s feet. 

The Temple, which is open, is of circular 
form in its interior, with recess and niches 
with stone seats, the niches enriched with 
carved shell-heads and festoons of flowers. 
Externally, an open temple supported on six 
pillars surmounts the dome. In front, over 


the central arch, is a powerfully-carved re- 





THE LATE SIR JOSEPH PAXTON’S HOUSE. 


cumbent figure of Neptune holding an urn ; 
below him, on either side, is an immense 
dolphin, with head downwards ; and on the 
sides are water-nymphs with vases. On 
either side the open archway is a gigantic 
dolphin’s head, and at the base are dragons. 
From the whole of these figures and heads 
the water rushes out, and, simultaneously, 
two beautiful fountains rise in front of the 
temple. 

In the grounds not far from this temple 
is a charming ALCOVE of Moresque design, 
which forms a delightful retreat, at a bend 
in the drive, with a re little rill run- 
ning down near it. The frorit of the alcove 
is formed of two horse-shoe shaped arches 
supported on granite pillars, the span- 
drels carved with monograms; on the 
ceiling are the Cavendish arms and motto 
twice repeated. On the wall inside are two 
tablets, one bearing the following lines :— 
“Won from the brow of yonder headlong hill, | 

Throw channels, see the sparkling rill 
O’er c afed pebbles, in its murmuring flow, 
freshness on the thirsty vale below, 
ick’ning the ground till trees of zone 
n Chatsworth’s soil and clime, forget r own. 
H.L. Sept. MDCCCXXXIX. 
On the other is this inscription :— 


“ Ecce, su ilio clivosi tramitis undam 
Elicit: illa cadens raucum per levia murmur 
Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 
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Paris.—Henry Regnault.—It would be a 
serious omission on our part if we should with- 
hold our thorough sympathies from the artistic 
world of France in its sorrows for the prema- 
ture death of its great young artist, and in the 
glowing tribute which it paid to his memory 
in the late exhibition of his works. We believe 
that young Henry Regnault gave promise, and 
left plenary evidence in its support, of i 
one of the test of his country’s painters ; 
but he sacrificed his ambition to his patriotic 

| impulses, and at the fatal battle of Buzinval, a 
| Prussian bullet, striking him on the forehead as 
he advanced with characteristic ardour, ended 
his career at the close of his twenty-seventh 
year. There was a fall to remind one of 
Milton’s exquisite elegy,— 
“« Where were ye, ye n , when the remorsel: 
Closed o’er Fn oe pm lov’d Lycidas ih - 
Regnault had, it appears, the feeling and 
the faculty divine fur even from his child- 
hood. His hand early seized the pencil from 
| which it never after was dissociated. His 
father, a very eminent artistic and scientific man, 
who won the directorship of the Sévres manu- 
factory, encouraged the development of a genius 
so obvious; and thus, with assured rapidity, 
it worked its way. It is a singular fact, how- 
ever, that Regnault never underwent the 
guidance of a master up to his seventeenth 
ear; when, for a short time, he ——— 

a pupil of Lamothe, who had f 

toiled in the ateliers of Ingres and Flandrin. 
He soon resumed his independence, and, with 
the consent of his father, assumed the privilege 
of a study. Here his toil was fervid and inces- 
sant, and his powers seemed to expand into the 
whole range of pictorial art. In the recent ex- 
hibition of his works in the cole des Beaux Arts, 
| this was amply illustrated. He studied animal 
| 


| ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





life with great zest. Inthe Yardin de Plantes 
his favourite subjects were difficult attitudes of 
lions and tigers. To the true muscular develop- 
ment of horses and dogs in their most excited 
action, he recurred again and again. At thesame 
time, he fondly seized landscape scenes in which 
strong characteristic effects of form or colour 
were conspicuous, To the human figure he 
devoted his main educational labours, and with 
a success which was proved by his winning, in 
the ae of the Ecole Des Beaux Arts, 
and in his twenty-third. year, the inestimable 
prize of ‘Rome.’ Five years from that memor- 
able incident—five years of unintermitting, hearty 
toil of brain and brush—and this most promising 
young painter lay, ‘‘in cold obstruction,” upon an 
ill-omened battle-field. In that brief interval, 
| it is almost incredible how much he did, and in 
| a great artistic spirit. Iwo years he worked in 
that Roman school. He subsequently visited 
| Spain and Tanjiers, ever in the fulfilment of his 
inspiring vocation, sketching with his firm and 
expressive pencil, or toiling enthusiastically to 
complete works of masterly ambition. To know 
the result, in part, of these five years’ glowing 
toils, it was but necessary to see the late exhi- 
bition in Paris. Circumspice! Its catalogue 
contained 277 works, of which 65 were oil-paint- 
ings varying in size from the largest to the most 
diminutive of available canvases, 45 water- 
colour drawings, and nearly 200 in il or 
crayon of miscellaneous subjects from portrai- 
| ture, studies from animals, from picturesque 
buildings, and front the sublime mountain-ranges 
| Of Spanish scenery. The first and second cate- 
gory were characterised most startlingly by a 
| daring brilliancy and contrast of colour, which 
| seemed to exhaust the harmonic powers of the 
| 
| 
| 





palette; again, by a pervading original imagi- 
nativeness and —_ and thi , by abso- 
lutely faultless drawing. Of these, a striki 





though most repulsive, example was present 
to the British public, at the last t Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London, in the scene of a 
decapitation under the Califs of Grenada. In the 
|| cole des Beaux Arts that work had several com- 
ye in ‘ Salome,’ an historic portrait of General 
| on horseback; a masterly copy of Velasquez’s 
| celebrated picture of the ‘ Surrender of Breda ;’ 
|| a large and splendid example of still life; and in 
| water-colour drawings, in which our best English 





masterpieces, in that especial style, are, for the first 
time, equalled or surpassed. Need it be said that 
there was room for criticism in this marvellous 
display, or wonder that youth and its perfervi- 
dum ingenium has, as is its wont, had here some 
indiscretion to answer for. Suffice it to say, that 
in the history of art there is scarcely such a début 
on record as this of roe | Regnault, and that his 
woeful loss is lamented by the whole French 
press as a national calamity. ‘* When comes 
there such another !” 

In another column will be found a detailed 
a of the —~* — famous Periere collection 
oO es le of the Duc de Persigny’s 

hate ef a subsequent day, but 1 
result was a disastrous failure, though there were 
in the collection paintings of undoubted origina- 
lity by Sir J. Reynolds, Wouwerman, Van Dyk, 
a presumed Raffaelle, Terburg, Valasquez; a 


by Terburg’s ‘ Departure 
for the Army,’ which rose to £200! It is quite 
useless to attempt to account for eccentricities 
of picture buying. 

The Directors of the Museum of the Louvre 
have taken possession of all the galleries on the 
river-side. A new gallery is about to be con- 
structed for the Byzantine pictures of the Cam- 
pana collection. 

DussELDORF.—The famous Academy of Arts 
in this city has sustained t loss 
which e out in the g towards the end 
of March. The Cologne Gazette states that the 
conflagration originated through the over-heating 
of a flue, as is sup , in the south-west wing 
of the Chamber of the States, whence it spread 
to the Academy which adjoins it. The upper 
part of the Chamber was d and the 
Academy reduced to ashes; but the valuable 
collection of engravings was rescued in time. 
Several studios of painters were burnt, with all 
their contents ; one large painting being an altar- 
piece by Andreas Miiller, on which he had been 
at work for four years, and had nearly completed 
it. All the archives, records, engravings, pietee, 
sketches, &c., of the Westphalian-Rhenish Club 
are lost. The only ions of the edifice that 
escaped is the hall of exhibition, and the rooms 
below it, containing the incial archives, and 
the Bamboux library and collections, Rubens’s 
‘ Ascension of the Virgin,’ which was in the 
ancient gallery of the Prince-Electors, is said to 
be uninjured. 

BomBAY.—Mr. Matthew Noble’s colossal 
statue of the Queen has reached Bombay, and 
probably has erected by this time in its 
place, in Victoria Gardens. We gave a full 
oa of the — — Jat a i 

ic ean of Sicilian marble, it 
id Bridge Reed 


‘Mr. W. Earp, of the Westminster 


in our volume for 1870. The statue and canopy, 
which, with all incidental expenses, cost no less 
a sum than £15,500, are the gift of his Highness 
the Marara underao Guicowar, of Baroda, 
Knight of the Star of India, &c. : 

Litte.—The Museum of this town has 
recently ired the sketch, by Poussin, for 
his famous picture “‘ Temps enlevant la Vérité ; ” 
two fine } prmearee by Van der Helst; and a 
portrait of a woman, by Frank Hals. 





THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
CLUB, SAVILE ROW. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
Tus is the first time an exhibition has been 
ively, and so com- 
prehensively as to show etchings, touched s, 


and first published proofs. The ished 
and unpublished amount to ninety-one, 
and their publication ranged over a period from 


1807 to 1819. The original drawings were all 
le in sepia: the great majority of them, fifty 
in number, are in the Kensington 


Museum. It must not be su that the 
i rk tory of 
terial em; 


uestion of much vexation, and we believe 
the person who invented the colour that was 


a fire | Charles 
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ing to the finished proof. 


It is to 
note that after the plates had yiekied about 
twenty-five examples, successive im 


became so inferior that the plate had to be 
retouched before the printing could be con- 
tinued. Next to the inestimable precepts con- 
tained in the studies themselves, is the teaching 

in the notes addressed by Turner to 
the engravers for their guidance. What can 
more clearly show us the grasp of the man’s 
intellect than his instructions in his own writing 
on the proof of the ‘St. Gothard,’ addressed to 
Turner, the engraver? He wrote :— 
“ My advice is first to fill up the rotten or half 
lights in No. 1, to make it an equal tint, but 
lighter near No. 2; the whole of the snow 
mountain three de; lighter, and the lights 





re (and, i can, take my lines out). 
gy we and sparkling pieces of snow, 
t not white ones: 4. Make lighter than the 
| sky, the cloud below. 5. Lighter one degree, 
and fill up the rotten parts towards the side. 5—5. 
Gradually lighter towards 6; and yet mind all 
| the mass must be lighter than the mountain. 
7. These things being well attended to may 
save the sky.” Hence the ordinary observer 
will learn that the construction of an. effect is 
not a result of mere alphabetical dispositions ; 
that these works are products of learned and 
anxious study, grounded on those most subtle 
henomena of nature which it is given to but 
lew men to discern and appreciate ; and each is 
constructed with a constitution so delicate that 
outrage to any of its parts must be fatal to the 
whole. 


The British Museum, at the moderate price 
of £ has recently made acquisition of that 
set of the Liber Siudiorum, known to have 
been so long in course of completion by Mr. 
Pye, which a in fact a4 ~~ ~~ in 

ecting. many of the subjec ere are 
roar pg and fe is by examining these 
| we are led to accurate conclusions with regard 
to Turner’s solicitude about the completion of 
| his effects. This has been’ nced undue 
| fastidiousness, but inasmuch as each subject is a 
| valuable lesson, it will be found that so nice is 
' the adjustment of gradations and quantities, 
that no form in the composition, no gradation in 
| the lights and darks, could be removed or altered 
| without fatal injury to the entire system. An 
_ examination of the Pye series in the British 
Museum unfolds remarkable evidences of Tur- 
ner’s resources in composition, in A 
where circumstances have necessitated striking 
changes in the effects, and the greater or less 
degree of force given to principal shapes and 
quantities. Whatever of power, whatever of 
_ weakness or affectation, Turner had, is shadowed 
forth in the Liber Studiorum, from plate 
| of which there is much to be learnt. ong 
| those, however, claiming particular attention 
| are :—‘ St. Gothard’ (9), * Dumbs (75), 
| ‘Little Devil’s Bridge’ 19 , ‘ Jason’ (6), ‘Calm 





, ‘M » (21), indmill and Lock’ 
seh alae reread Cope 
jus’ ’ (57), ‘ Composi 


1), ‘Norham 

(e8),  Geeaces and Hesperie’ (66), ‘ Stork and 
Aqueduct ’ (83), ‘The Storm on the Lizard 
(84), ‘Original Sketch’ (20), ‘Wi 

Lock’ (7 ‘Mer de Glace’ (50), ‘Solway 
Moss’ (52), and all the drawings over the 
mantelpiece, 103 to 111. The principles of the 
Liber iorum in their application to Turner's 





works have yet to be illustrated. 
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, Dagobert I. erected, in the early part of 


* among them were Henry IIL, 
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CELEBRATED CHURCHES OF 
EUROPE. 


No. XVI.—SPIRES CATHEDRAL. 


HEN,’ says the Abbé Bourasse, 
“ Christianity penetrated into 
the vast and populous pro- 
vinces of Germany, the Frank 
@ kings favoured its progress, 
and established on the banks 
of the Rhine several religious institutions. 
Could the Merovingian princes forget the 
cradle of their glory, and the country that 
had given birth to their brethren in arms? 





the seventh century, a church at Spires, 
upon the ruins of a temple which the Romans 
had consecrated to Diana, or, as some 
affirm, to Venus.” It stood, having re- | 
peatedly undergone various repairs and | 
alterations, till the me part of the eleventh 
century, when Con Il., surnamed the 
Salique, resolved on rebuilding the sacred | 
edifice on a a scale, for “the 
of the soul” of his eldest daughter, | 
wis was killed by a thrown from her 
horse while hunting. With the same object 
he also vowed to convert his chateau at | 
Limburg into a monastery, and to found a | 
college on his manor of Spires. This triple 
project was entrusted to Walter, Bishop of | 
Spires, who, like very many ecclesiastics of 
his time, and also of later date, was a skil- 
ful architect. In July, 1030, the emperor | 
himself laid the first stone of the cathedral, | 
which was completed in 1060. Norbert, | 
Abbot of Ibourg, who lived in the early 
part of the eleventh century, says that the 
construction of Conrad’s three grand edi- 
fices, Spires Cathedral, the College of St. 
Guidon, and the monastery at Limburg, 
gave rise to a school of architecture which 
was the —_ of all the provinces of the 
empire, and that it reformed, both in theory 
and practice, the art of building under the 
direction of the most famous masters. 

In 1159 Conrad’s church was destroyed | 
by fire, with the exception of the two lofty | 
pointed towers and the semicircular termi- 
nation, or apse, at the east end—shown in | 
the engraving—which yet remain. Again 
the cathedral was rebuilt, but only once 
more to be burnt down, in May, 1450, 
when, through the carelessness of some 
workmen, a fire destroyed the whole of the 
interior fittings of every kind, nothing being 
saved but a few of the more costly objects 
of plate, and some ~e ge of great value. 
The outer walls stood, though blackened 
and much calcined. The energy of the 
bishop, Reinhald d’Helmstaedt, and of the 
capitular body, soon repaired the disaster, 
and at the expiration of three years the 
church rose again from its ashes, and with 
such an increase of splendour that the 
historians of the period did not hesitate to 
call that a “ happy fire,” which necessitated 
the execution of so grand a work. 

After having enjoyed a long immunity 
from disaster the ra of war reached 
the “ Sepulchral Church of the Kings,” a 
title given to rt from “oad number of German 
em no fewer than eight, being buried 
there, in the vault under the “ King’ Chai "ad 

enry IV., 
Henry V., Rudolph of Hapsburg, Adolph 
of Nassau, and Albert of Austria. In the 
war undertaken by Louis XIV., to reclaim | 
the Palatinate—on behalf of his brother, 
the Duke of Orleans—the city of Spires | 
ee ge from the anne of the | 

ac n 1689 it was u them 

the inhabitants were Shes ont oer | 
cred; and “in obedience to the orders of 
Montclair, the French commander, trains 














of combustibles were laid in the houses, 
and lighted ; in a few hours the seven-and- 
forty streets of Spires were in a blaze. The 
conflagration lasted three days and three 
nights ; but the destruction of the town did not 
evenceasewith this. Miners were incessantly 
employed in blowing up the houses, walls, 
fountains, and convents, so that the whole 


might be levelled with the dust, and ren- | 


dered uninhabitable. 


burst open and their remains scattered. 


For many years Spires lay. a desolate heap | dral ; 


of ashes, until at last the impovérished 
inhabitants returned gradually to seek out 
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ane ag, 
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The cathedral was | 
dismantled, the graves of the emperors | 








the sites of their ancient dwellings. Since 


that time, the town, although rebuilt, has 
never raised its head.” Happily, the cathe- 
dral resisted every effort of the sacrilegious 
destructives to el it to the ground 
though they undermined it, and tried tc 
blow it up. In 1699 Spires was again in 
the hands of its citizens, after the peace of 
Ryswick, but their attention was for many 
years naturally drawn to their own domestic 
and commercial affairs : they were compelled 
to iy all attempts to restore the cathe- 

the choir only being put into a con- 
dition fit for divine service ; and it was not 
till 1772 that anything was done to the 


SPIRES, 


other portions ; and what was then, and! Th interior i 
; ) e general effect of the interior is severe, 
subsequently, effected, shows that the taste | as there is. but little ornamentation, except 


of the restorers was far more in harmony | in the wa 
with that of their own times than with that man 


of the Middle Ages. 
on its old foundations 
quarter of a century, 
munificence of the late K 
a at I., the whole edifice has eupeee re- 
construction upon a magnificen 

in the style of the ancient moe . 


of mural-painting, on which 
of the best artists of Bavaria were 


The nave was rebuilt | employed. Several fine monuments are to 
; and within the last | be seen, but most of them of modern date, 
principally by the such as that to Adolph of Nassau, by 
ing of Bavaria,| Ohmacht, erected by his descendant, the 
| Duke of Nassau: it represents the em- 
, and | peror kneeling, and in armour, on a Byzan- 

| tine sarcophagus of black Nassau marble. 


“In point of dimensions it is, perhaps, | Another is to the memory of the Emperor 


the most stupendous building in the Roman- 
esque style existing, the width and height 


of the nave striking the beholder with awe.” 








Rudolph, of Hapsburg, and is the work of 
Thorwaldsen’s pupil, Schwanthaler. 
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No, XVIIL—MAYENCE CATHEDRAL. 


MPARING ren" cathedral bse 
that on the preceding page, the 
will be Sand to exhibit any 
ints of similarity. Under the 
ead of Byzantine and Roman- 
esque architecture, Gwilt, in his 
‘‘Encyclopedia,” observes :—“In 


ween its several provinces, as respected 
of civilisation. On the banks 
ine and in the south, cities were 
became sub- 
there the arts of 


bet 
their d 
of the 
| established when these 
ject to the Romans, an 
peace and the Christian religion took root 
and flourished ; while in the north and east 
| Paganism was still in existence. Chris- 


Germany, | tianity, indeed, and civilisation gradually 


the tenth and eleventh centuries afford some | and generally extended from the southern 
evidencies very important in the history of | and western a. The clergy, we know 
emsel 


the art. Such are the cathedrals of Spire, 
Worms, Mayence, and others, still in exist- 
ence to testify their extraordinary solidity 
and magnificence. In that country, as 
Miller remarks, there was a great disparity 





| from history, ves directed the build- 
| ing of churches and convents. The build- 
| ings, therefore, of these parts are*of great 
| importance in the history of architecture. 
The leading forms of these churches, as 


—_ > 
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MAYENCE. 


well as those that were built about the same 
period in France and England, are founded 
upon the ancient dasi/ice—that is, they 
were long parallelograms with side aisles, 
and transepts which represent the arms of 
the Cross, over whose intersection with the 
nave is frequently a /ouvre. The choir and 
chancel terminate semicircularly on the 
plan. .., +» The nave is lofty, frequently 
covered with grained vaulting, sometimes 
with flat timber-covering ; the gables are 
of small inclination. In the upper part 
small short columns are frequently intro- 
duced. The prevailing feature in the ex- 
terior is horizontality (sic), by which it is 
distinguished from the style came into 
use in the thirteenth century.” This extract 





in the first 
‘build a cathedral in the city, which 
continued by his immediate successors. It 


will give an idea of the general plan on 
which this and the preceding church is 
built. 
From a very early iod Mayence, 
through its bishops and chapters, exerci 
a very powerful influence on the affairs of 
the Christian church throughout a large 
ue of continental Europe. One of its 
ishops, Winfred, an Englishman, but in 
churc -history better known as St. Boni- 
face, who, the Abbé Bourasse says, deserves 
the title of “the apostle of Germany,” for 
his many evangelical labours, commenced, 
f of the eighth century, to 
was 


978 Willigis, chancellor of the Em- 
Otho II., and Archbishop of Mayence 
had been elevated to the dignity 
archbishopric—undertook to recon- 
} it in stone. He did not, however, 
live to see it finished, his death occurrin; 
in 1011. The event somewhat retard 
progress of the work, which was com- 
pleted in 1037 under Archbishop Bardon. 

Like most of the earliest churches of 
Europe, Mayence Cathedral suffered at 
various times from fire: in 1081 it was 
burnt, with three neighbouring churches ; 
a similar fatality overtook it in 1191, when 
so much mischief was done that the edifice 
disa: almost entirely. Archbishop 
Conrad de Wittelsbach was occupied three 

ears in restoring the nave. The Emperor 

hilippe de Souabe, son of Frederick Bar- 
did not wait to see the cathedral 
restored to its ancient magnificence, when, 
in 1198, he was solemnly crowned in it. 
_ The Prussians, who bombarded Mayence 
in 1793, caused much injury to the sacred 
edifice ; and a little later the troops of the 
French republic occupied it, converting it 
into a barrack and ine: the result is, 
that though Napoleon, in 1803, ordered its 
restoration, the only portion of the original 
building that remains in a tolerably pertect 
state is the eastern end, shown in the en- 
graving. On examining the imposing mass 
of external wall, it is not difficult to recog- 
nise the work of the eleventh and twe 
centuries, in the walls of the nave and of 
the apse. ~ 

The plan of the church, like that of the 
Cathedral of Worms, and some others, pre- 
sents a double choir, and high-altars both 
at the eastern and western ends. Of the 
side-chapels, that dedicated to All Saints 
is made very attractive by a fine window 
of stained-glass; the chapel itself is of the 
date of the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The octagonal tower seen in the en- 
graving was surmounted a few years since 
by a lofty cupola of iron. 

“The interior is filled with monuments 
of Episcopal Electors of Mayence; the 
greater number, placed upright against 
the pier and walls, are interesting illustra- 
tions of the progress and decay of the tem- 
poral power of the German church. The 
Archbishops of Mayence had the right of 
placing the crown on the heads of the Ger- 
man emperors, and are frequently repre- 
sented on their tombs as performing that 
ceremony. That of Bishop Peter von As- 
feldt (1305—1 320) bears, in addition to his 
own ¢é ney, rudely carved, those of the Em- 

rs Henry VII., Louis the Bavarian, and 
ohn, King of Bavaria, all of whom he had 
crowned ; but while his figure is on a scale 
as large as life, theirs are only half the size.” 

An object to be specially noticed are the 
bronze doors, said to have been cast by 
order of Willigis in the tenth century ; and 
among the monuments, is one, of a very un- 
obtrusive character, but remarkable as that 
of Fastradana, third wife of Charlemagne : 
it bears the following inscription :— 

“F, Caroli conjux vocitata, 


astradana, 
Christe dilecta, jacet hoc sub marmore tecta, 
Anno septingentesimo nonagesimo quarto, 


-¥ 


Quem numerum metro claudere musa negat. 
Rex pie, quem gessit Virgo, licet hic cinerescit, 
Spiritus hres sit patria qua tristia nescit. 


The tomb is of eighth century date—about 


ee” may not be out of place to mention 
here that Mayence is the birthplace of 
Gutenburg, the presumed inventor of the 
art of printing ; his name is given to one of 
the principal squares in the town, and a 


statue of him is placed there. 
JAMES DAFFORNE. 





is supposed to have been a wooden edifice ; 
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THE HELICON “VASE,” ° 
BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON. 


— 7 


1 We ° 
We have read much, we might comers own. 
having written much, . "Oe 
tween the commercial and. the/ 
Nor are we inclined to qualify, 
when sculpture, painting, or any . 
‘ is produced avowedly as n 
tion—done as cheap as possible, to 
as much as can be got, A 
dence. On the other hand,’we m 
the intimate association bétween the 
commerce and the rise of “Art, each of © 
a feature of the vi th or ripe 
of a great people. And since the ti 
down to the age of Alexander. the t,% 
was a of reli 
far more by the commercial than by the 
territorial aristocracies of » 4 . 
In England at present, with no national en- 
ment or support’ for Art, properly so 
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to a great extent u the manufacturer, 
toe deste, or the ie. But if that sup- 
tened, it becomes a 
not unworthy/of the name. ‘When 
tile or manufacturing house so ‘far 
the idea of the #* penny *’ as to 


enlightened support ,to,the artist, they 
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"MR? M‘GEAN’S: GALLERY,” "”* 
; at Ae '@ Ere T's > 


by » HAYMARKET. Sieur Ye 





6 sae vd ae mig meric bagel 299 
Tue -dominant feature ofthis ering is 
mall colléction: of dil-pictures 5 in 
presencevof which ithe: rest lose much:of their 
importance. »» Itvis not often thatany number, 
the works of this artist are!:met with’ exclusively: 
in ,oil ; -but ,these, - are .so, few of- 


‘| them, ;form an .exhibition J «ip athe public 


has_rarely,‘an, « — g. > It is 
scarcely | to point out how, common- 
place Xie’ the elements ‘with whith he’ deals, 
yet " ordi as “his! materials’ are, “it is ‘ mar- 
vellous to feel the ‘interest ‘with ~which"he in- 
veSts:them. «If there’ b@a"trace off romancé in 
any of the works in question it occurs in the 
large picture '‘ The’ Vale of _Clwyd,"N.“Wales— 
Rhuddlan Castle,and “Denbigh Castle in the 
Distance ’ (42), of which we are bound to say that, 
so far as.we have seen, it is one of the noblest of 
Cox’s works in oil. . The others are smaller, but 
each has its story to tell. . ‘ Going. to ge mgt 
(37) .isia work .of. great power—the is 
especially remarkable for its heavy volumes of 
far-reaching clouds, the treatment of _ which ex- 
presses retiring distances with as much.veracity as 
the plain below. Cox .was not'a painter of ex- 
tensive water-surfaces, ,but .we rarely meet with 
any number°of his works without a piece of 





that honourable mention which is sure 
to attend their name. o = ae 

A very high and honourable rank—that of the 
manufacturer who so liberally supports and en- 
courages the artist, that the productions of his 
house include, not only elegant and graceful 
objects, bat works of a beauty, in' some respects, 
unrivalled—is that held by Messrs. Elkington & 
Co. The craft of electtic metallurgy, in»their 
hands, has been organized into -an: art ‘as 
admirable for its taste as. for, its : originality. 
The magnificent Milton . Shield, exhibited, by 


1867, and purchased by the Government for, the 


) this spirited firm at the Paris, Exhibition of 


|| ‘South Kensington Museum, their che/-d'aeuvre 


hitherto, is not unknown to our fe! .. The 


artist of this exquisite work ‘has “just com- |; 


ed a work on which’ he has ‘been ‘engaged 


lo : 
‘or years, which in the combination’ of ‘magni- |' with’ 44 a 


tail, of judicious intérmixtufeof* the | three 
metals, steel, silver, , gold? each cunder his 
hands a noble metal, in of arabesque 


design, chastened by a_severity ,that: shuns any 


approach to the rococg, and. in the exquisite 
beauty of the repoussé sculpture, is without any 
known precedent. M. Morel Ladeuil is.ehgaged 


| tude of size with exquisite%elabératidn of +de- 
| 
| 
| 


by Messrs. Elkington on terms honourable both 
to commerce and to Art.” If*the treatment of 


the artist has been libéral, His: return has been 
ceremony or most sylvan ‘banquet, would “have 


flat scenery in which are_regi gradations 
| and {distances with enc effect. Such a 
picture is ‘Crossing the Common ;*which is 
the Way?’ (45).* Then ‘there is ‘The .Hay- 
field ’ (39), a subject he painted more than once ; 
then ‘Evening—Returning , Home *, (38), “and 
a not ‘less excellent than these men- 
tioned.) ats . - : 
The rest of the exhibition consists of paintings 
by foreign an:| English artists, numbering in the 
whole one hundred. and eleven. , No: 17, ‘ The 
Fisherman’s .Wife,’ “W. ‘Bou u, claims 
notice for several reasons, of which the principal 
a accurate’ and extr delicate Larrea. $4 
ut as [representing /a‘.fisherman’s © wi 
figure is y rained over tch. ‘Plough- 
i ? g(18), “F* Goodall,” R-A., sis 
impressive as linking us sensibly 
t - «Lbere, are also. by “Mr. 
a Roping eee pte oP 
i » -) ustice 
Pin eae At Fortean ais one - of 
ithose' itions , put. forth - by , this 


painter of ¢ a following ‘already‘announces 
tsélf. Some admirable |works ) have ‘been _ex-. 


itsélf. ; a 

hibited by; him ;\but*the figures here are. too 
indefidite Se an ‘only * at them.” On the 
other hand, “The Dottor’s Visit ’ (95), Escosura, 
exemplifies the utmost care that can be at once 
exerted on the company and the scene of a cabinet- 
picture. The room with it fittings and furniture 
1s painted and drawn with niasterly discrimination 


its splendour augmented “bythe -pdssession of | and inte igence. *Again, ‘The Toilette’ 
this noble plateau. ys .s ue on, a: Jacovaéei, instances a large utilised "S 
The work, of which we hope hereafter to give manner to give condition and im 


| noble. Any court of Europe, in its’ most statély 
| 


to the 


tation, copsists,of a vase ing || figures.” ‘Only one Bite’ (67), J. i 
on a long plateau of silver. reponse’, relieved . by To tellliant group of dint The lorie 
steel damaskeened b id, he whole partially | of the Forest ; of « Fontainebleau,’ (68), « L. 
oxidized. : R. notes on each a ? the ar avery characteristic French landscape, 
contains into ‘two - | with a piece of grassy,broken foreground, and a 
Music and Poetry, silver statvettes, Sedling t f ed wi ‘ 
the base of the sacs. bas pence mote pool of water rendered with more of the com- 


composition, 

his ear, a happy audacity 

classical subject which no 

M. Morel Ladeuil could’ 
a serie’ of | 

figures in . Immedia 





= ry little porte ya of- whom holds up 
) » $0 as to forma ,sott ‘oficrown ‘to the B. W. i i ig 

made insth a@ tuning-fork to : Leader, is a bright daylight 

treatment of a 

skill shot of that of 

- “The platedu is 


, are two oval medalliéns. oe vof théin is | 
occu de re bestridden' by a lively little 
/ Cupid, with a shock of hair that, the 

artists." “On “the 


plexion of nature than the bulk of French land- 
scape painters give to their works. ‘Where the 
Trout lie,’ 
pictute—an agreeable subject; in the rendering of 
which, much deference: is ‘paid .to those ‘small 
_incidents that assist the interest of the loca- 
yn: Harvest ‘Time’, (9),,T. Linnell, -evinces 
a feeling very different from these as embodying 
auch of the spirit of earlier landscape-painters. 
‘An (Incident of ‘the French War’ 23), H. 
Merle, is a largé study—a girl imploring succour 
a Mg se nal starvation ; and “ other 
works eriting more of particular notice than we 
have “space to give them are—‘News of the 
b= Sonata Gale ; ‘oo Pasture’. (8), 
an Marcke ; « Serpent Charniers ’'(11 ; Leloir ; 
‘ An sAutomn ,Scene | in = Brhtaiy’? > , R. 





: ) 

’ Beavis ;)*Scene from The Taming o the Shrew’ 
work, fails us to describe. the smaller | ( AE RRer A.;,! irl I left.behind 
a. We on, say.that the childish me a a eg a 
mie worthy Du Quemoy himself. from the Sea,’ W. Eity, R.A, ;_ * Romeo po 


‘Short 
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~SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 
OF GEORGE B. WHITNEY, ESQ., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

THE MARCH OF MILES STANDISH. 

G. H. Boughton, Painter. G.C. Finden, Engraver. 
As an illustration of an incident in the 
writings of an American poet, it was only 
right that this picture should find a home 
in the residence of an American gentleman, 
and in ‘his own country. Longfellow's 
“ Evangeline” has supplied many themes 
for,our painters: but his “Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” a offering many sub- 
jects as interesting and characteristic, seems 
almost to have escaped their attention. Mr. 

hton has, however, made capital use of 
the poet’s:story of the “ Puritan Captain :” 
which thus commences :— 
“Ta the Old Colony days, in Plymouth, the land of the 
To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive dwell- 
Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan leather, 
= air Miles Standish, the Puritan 


stature ‘he but built and athletic, 
the shoulder, dep” bested, with muscles and 
iron 


Bopente's nut wes his face, but his russet beard was 
oe © : £ 
Flakedjwith patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in 
. November” 
‘The story then proceeds to the fifth chapter, 
headed “Sailing of the May-flower,” which 
opens with the commencement of the 
“march :”— 
“ Just in the, of the dawn, as the mists uprose 
‘Troma talons, . 

~_ a.stir and a sound in the slumbering village 
Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order imperative, 
Given ‘in’ tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and then 
Figures ten, "in the. mist, marched slowly out of the 
Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valorous 
Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomek, friend of the 
Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt of the 

savage.” 

It is only after reading the quotations here 
introdticed, ‘that one can adequately realise 
the subject of Mr. Boughton’s most original 


‘and very clever picture, which attracted 


marked notice when exhibited in the Aca- 
demy in 1869. There are individuality and 
character in each man of those stern Puri- 
tans, which, even in the minuteness of the 
engraving, is easily isable ; there is 
absolute motion, too, in all ; while the group. 
ing is so admirably arranged that each file 
seems to take its proper_place, and is seen 
gees advantage. , Foremost marches the 

“civilised Hobomek, decked out wit) 
strange finery, but te in manner, an 
his eyes instinctively on the watch for an 
enemy with whose habits and mode of war- 
fare he is well acquainted. _ The treatment 
of this remarkable picture is no less origina! 
than are its conception and design. 
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THE FRENCH GALLERY, 
120, PALL MALL. 


THE high quality of this exhibition again 
culminates in its small pictures. Year by 
year, as works of its kind have been carried 
out to the very ultimatum of curiously mi- 
pute elaboration, large pictures have 
gradually superseded, insomuch that now 
they are brought forward only in an excep- 
tional minority, and find favour only when 
conspicuous for excellence. The most emi- 
nent of those French and Belgian painters 
who have won distinction by their brilliant 
successes in this popular direction are re- 
presented here, and with them some others 
equally gifted, though known to the English 
public rather by echoes of their reputation 
than acquaintance with their works. These, 
be it observed, do not yield on 
to materialism, but discourse to us wi 
sentiment and emotion, with a penetrating 
force that, in its degree, can only be learnt 
from the results of their labours. The col- 
lection contains one hundred and eighty 
pictures, and if there be question of a liberal 
representation no reason can be urged 
against any work on the walls ; under any 
circumstances Mr. Wallis must be compli- 
mented on the great proportion of superla- 
tive merit contained in the selection. 

In the place of honour appears a picture 
by Gallait, ‘The Temptation of St. Anthony, 
the property of her Majesty, wherein, as 
may be supposed, M. Gallait deals with the 
incident in a spirit very different from earlier 
artists. Were it not that the causes are 
patent which have influenced this great 
painter in the choice of such a subject, it 
might be asked why one endowed with 
such wealth of resource should con- 
descend to the threadbare commonplace 
of such a story. It appears, however, 
at once, that he repudiates the vulgar 
caricature that taints the saint’s ordeal, 
and records a great conception on a small 
scale. The picture, in colour a system 
of golden harmonies, jis worked with ex- 
treme softness, and would enlarge to 
half-gallery size with enhanced effect. Had 
M. Gallait painted while the renowned 
Italian schools were yet living realities, he 
would have been claimed as of the noblest 
blood of the Bolognese circle. 

_ Perhaps the most remarkable introduc- 
tion to be noted is that of M. Munkacsy, 
who presents himself, accredited by a very 
—— work, called ‘Time of War—Lint 

icking ’ (152), which sets forth one of the 
great ancillary aids in hospital-practice, 
under a pressure to which history affords no 
parallel. A number of persons, of all ages, 
principally women of the lower strata of so- 
ciety, are seated round a table, and busily 
engaged in picking out lint, while a man, 
who has been very severely wounded in the 
foot, describes to them the horrors of the war. 
We understand, at once, that the wounded 
man is the oracle of the occasion, his narra- 
tive enchains the attention and enforces the 
silence of his auditors, and very sensibly 
stirs their emotions. For the time being he 
is the centre of attraction, all eyes are fixed 
on him, insomuch that we seem to hear his 
recital, and acknowledge with those around 
him that the wonder is he should have 
Survived to tell the tale. Thus the impres- 
Sive point of the piece is its emphasis, and 
this is based on its admirable simplicity, 
that most fascinating property which so 
many of us strive for during a lifetime with- 
out attaining. The artist has, in his dispo- 
sitions, preferred dealing with common facts 
rather than deferring to the preceptive fic- 
tions of Art ; and when we say that there is 


much that is Rembrandtesque in the work— 
the description of the background being uni- 
formly black and —— will be per- 


fectly understood. 


4 ; ut M. Munkacsy is 
ainting neither for to-day nor to-morrow. 
rime will settle the surface some tones 
lighter than it now is, and on this, bly, 
he relies for his ultimate effect. This artist is 
an Hungarian, who has already acquired a 
high place in the esteem of French painters. 
Of Fausts and Marguerites the public is 
weary ; we turn, however, for an especi 
purpose, to Liesenmeyer’s picture, ‘ Faust’s 
rst Sight of M ’? (140), to observe 
that the picture is too full of material, The 
simple character of the girl is precisely such 
as would repulse a stranger who accost 
her, and this were enough as the rallying- 
point of the composition. This leads to the 
consideration of another picture, based 
presumably on Goethe’s masterpiece, and 
that is ‘He loves me, he loves me not’ 
(54), by G. Max, a single figure of exquisite 
—. She is dressed in white, and sits 
on a bench, in an open scene, which seems 
to have been suggested bysome of Raffaelle’s 
backgrounds. She is thoughtful and sad, 
for evidently her floweret-oracle has said he 
loved her not. The sentiment is touching, 
indeed it is very rarely equalled in tender- 
ness. M. Max is but little known among 
us ; there is no array of honours distinguish- 
ing the name, though if he paints, as a rule, 
up to the quality exemplified here, he is as 
much entitled to the highest distinctions as 
those who enjoy them. In‘ Marie Antoinette 
and the Dauphin in Prison’ (154), E. 
Meisel, are seen the unfortunate queen and 
her child in the act of saying their morning 
prayers as the wife of their ruthless guardian, 
a repulsive hag, enters the room. In the 
ee ergrne of the queen there is identity 
sufficient to refer the observer at once to 
this dismal passage of French history. The 
group is bright, telling, and earnestly devo- 
tional, as if the artist intended to show that 
the prayer was answered by a gleam of 
divine light. Another stranger, with whom 
we are proud to improve our acquaintance, 
is Professor Knaus, of the Diisseldorf Aca- 
demy, whose picture, ‘He lives by his 
Wits’ (8), is one of the most precious low- 
life facsimiles that ever was painted. It 
presents a boy who wins you at once by his 
open smile, though if there be a degree of 
vagabondism below that of the street-Arab 
he is of that order. In this curiosity of 
Art there are many wonderful things. What 
connoisseurs may call the style of the Art 
is a novelty ; it was a novelty in the day of 
one John Van Eyck, and has always been 
considered so in its not numerous fitful 
appearances since his time. In regard to 
those dear, dirty, mysterious rags, which not 
even in charity can we call the dress of the 
child, it is marvellous how they are made 
to hang together, consequently surprising 
how the boy can put them on him, and yet 
more of a puzzle is the success with which 
they have ete painted, for it cannot be 
doubted that the painting represents a 
living person, but still the question remains 
as to where Herr Knaus picked up his 
precious friend, for with his black eyes and 
round contour he looks more Oriental than 
Teutonic. What we would especially direct 
attention to here is the painting of the face, 
which is characterised by that vital warmth 
and softness which promise to yield to the 
pressure of the finger. It is professedl 
) easy to paint beggar-boys, but it is difficult 
to afford such a display of knowledge and 
power as we sce here. In a second picture, 
On Mischief Bent’ (68), Herr Knaus re- 
peats thesame head. By Professor Sohn, also 





of Diisseldorf, there is ‘A Mother's Cares’ 


ed | works. 


{95h & demectic aubject of snack owsstnene, 


‘The Duel Interrupted,’ G. iglione, is 
well drawn, and carefull fie gh 
do not suad vey cleanly the point. 


The work is unexceptionable in its mecha- 
nism. Edouard Frére has but one picture 
here, ‘The Good Housewife’ (40), but it 
exemplifies the very perfection of his learn- 
ing. It is only a peasant-woman seated 
working at the window of her humble home, 
but the manner in which the subdued light 


pecial | is broken on the figure is a only in 
Frére’s works. We an lek ik tow 


o ight the rarest effects are obtainable. 
6 is present in great force, not 
only as to the number but the quality of his 
‘A Street-Scene in Cairo ” (44) is 
more numerously peopled than an uc- 
tion we have ever seen from his easel. 
Indeed, so carefully elaborate are his works 
that it is difficult to conceive of the patience 
which has sustained him to the of this 
icture, of which every character might 
ve been an abstract production. He 
been studious here of introducing the most 
picturesque features of the mixed i 
of Cairo, and there is no personal presenta- 
tion without its peculiar interest. ‘The 
Dispute’ (56) is another street-scene, and 
the disputants are, on the one part, an 
Arab, who leads his camel, and, on the 
other, two travellers, it may be, who question 
the justice of his charges for convey- 
ance. As a whole, and as a small picture 
this is thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
the painter. It would seem to have been 
worked by the aid of a mi » for 
seen through a glass the perfection of 
its mechanism is only the more apparent. 
It may have its weak point, but in 
‘ Prayer in the Market-Place’ (65) there is 
no similar default. Here the principal 
person is a man, seated, ing the Koran, 
while a little removed from him are some 
Mussulmans, engaged in their devotions. It 
might be objected to this picture that the 
figures have their backs turned to the spec- 
tator, but in colour and effect the work is a 
masterpiece. A fourth, by M. Géréme, is 
‘ Eastern Women’ (173), which is qualified 
in a manner equal to those above mentioned. 
By Meissonier there are ‘The Standard- 
Bearer’ (61), anda‘ Vedette de Hussards— 
1796’ (47). The former is a figure in the 
dress of the seventeenth century, with 
appointments according to the title. The 
latter appears, of course, mounted and in 
a lan , but it will strike the ¢ 
that the artist is not so entirely at home in 
0 scenery as in interior compositions ; 
etgue and the horse, however, are perfect 
in all the niceties of Meissonier’s execution. 
It is not necessary to observe that this 
famous painter has a large following in the 
icular walk he has chosen, and he is 
ortunate in that his pupils have done him 
more honour than his imitators. In ‘The 
Last Bulletin—1795, for instance, an ex- 
uisite miniature, by E. Detaille, a pupil of 
. Meissonier, appears a p of Pari- 
sians, of the date noted, tia om, one of the 
street affiches. To be understood this minute 
performance must be seen, it cannot be 
ately ee ‘ Arrayin —_ 
66), T. E. Duverger, turns upon the 
pe of a child with the attributes of the 
God of Love ; and more interesting than 
this are ‘The oe yoy - oy 
‘Sweet Sympathy’ (73), ©. Baugniet ; 
Bavarian 7 ca (75), A. Lier ; and 
‘The Connoisseur,’ P. Korle. ‘The Cigarette’ 
(76) is an exam le of the Art of a Spanish 
inter, whose feeling reminds us much of 
that of Fortuny, of whom, we believe, he is 
a friend or pupil. He has a second picture 





here, ‘ The New Song’(82), which is worked 
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out with an extraordinary breadth of light ; 
yet the components bear strict and imme- 
diate relation to each other. The surpris- 
ing feature of the work is its daring and 
successful originality. ‘The Doubtful An- 
swer’ (79), F. Willems, is the most attrac- 
tive instance that has lately been seen 
here, of the productions of this always 
pleasing painter. ‘The Standard Bearer 
(86), Lesrel, is another more or less success- 
ful example of the Meissonier school; and 
‘The Studio Shrine’ (88), J. Agrassot, is an 
instance of what slight materials agreeable 
pictures may be made, if there be but the 
taste for disposition and treatment. The 
shrine is simply a small cabinet, containing 
artists’ properties, which two young ladies 
are examining with curiosity. The only 
weakness, and it is an important one, is the 
want of development in the figures. In 
‘Music hath Charms, and so hath Love’ 
(89), E. Navone, the title is supposed 
to be met by the relative situations of the 
two persons present, a young man with a 
violin, and a girl seated by him ; the latter 
has more of refinement than her companion. 
By Jalabert, the ‘Portrait of Madame 
Géréme’ (92) is really one of the artist’s 
most ect works. It is a miniature, 
full-length, presenting the lady standing. 
Life-sized studies are exceptional, there 
is, however, ‘by Vernet Lecomte, ‘ Minne- 
hanna’ (99), a likeness of an Egyptian girl, 
it may be, very interesting in character. 
There is much becomin:; spirit in a ‘ Skir- 
mish with Bedouin inka (4), by Pasini, 
by whom also are other pieces, but these 
have few attractive qualities. When revert- 
ing to what M. Israels has done, and 
what he even shows here, he cannot be 
pronounced at home in ‘The Towing Path’ 
(106); we find, however, in (116) ‘The 
Young Sailor, he reverts to that charming 
lustrous daylight, wherewith he illumines 
his small seaside parties. ‘A Dutch Farm- 
House’ (114), J. V. de Bakhuysen, quickens 
the sense to an appreciation of the examples 
of landscape that are distributed here and 
there on these walls, especially those of 
Belgian and Dutch painters. ‘After the 
Battle’ (1), A. Lier, a broad, flat scene, deriv- 
ing its force from its well-disposed gradations 
of tone. ‘A Forest Scene in Belgium’ (33), 
W. Roelofs, is a piece of material not 
of frequent occurrence in the works of 
foreign painters, as consisting of groups of 
trees more or less aged : other works of 
interest are ‘A Favourite Haunt of Deer’ 
(2), J. Noerr; ‘Scene in Holland’ (14), J. 
Schelfhont; ‘A Shady Pool’, (90), R. 
ets ane *Moonlight— Bavaria’ (94), 
Kobinsky ; ‘ Lake Chiem, Bavaria’ (141), 
Mrs. Folingsby; ‘ Moonlight — Bavaria’ 
(149), A. Stademan ; and there are examples 
of French landscape by Lambinet, who 
follows nature with a profitable deference, 
as in ‘On the Seine’ (11), ‘La Mare aux 
Canards’ (30), ‘ A Summer's Day in France’ 
(57), ‘A Quiet Pool’ (74), &c.; by Dau- 
bigny, ‘In the Water Meadows’ (70) ; and 
by Dupré, ‘ View in the Isle Adam’ (41). 
The animal-pictures are not numerous, 
but they have been carefully selected. 
Of the most noteworthy, are ‘Evening in 


| ing in St. Ives Bay, is very confused—its 
| details are very indistinct. By the elder 
| Koekkoek, ‘On the Zuyder Zee’ (166), and 
| {Off the Pier, Haarlem’ (170), are, on the 
| other hand, meritorious works. ‘ Pleasant 
| Reflections ’ (110), J. Goupil, a lady seated, 
in a reverie, at her fireside, is a work of 
much excellence. There is, at Scheveningen, 
| but little of attractive material, except the 
| beached doggers and their crews, nothing, 
| therefore, is left us in an ‘ Afternoon at 
| Scheveningen’ (127), H. W. Mesdag, but a 
| couple of these stout sea-boats drawn up on 
the beach, and doubtlessly very accurately 
painted ; but in the composition there is a 
certain boldness which is nicely supple- 
-mented in ‘A Winter Evening on the 
Kentish Coast’ (128), Th. Weber, wherein 
| the grouping of the boats is very effective. 
| Other works which commend themselves 
| to notice are ‘ Signing the Ransom’ (119), F. 
| Layraud ; ‘ The Political Discussion’ (135), 
C. Schlosser ; ‘ Lisette’ (138), C. Chaplin, 
| and by the same artist, ‘The Pet Doves’ 
(158); ‘The End of the wen 6 (13), Jules 
Breton ; ‘Cattle in the Marshes’ (23), W. 
Maris; ‘La Dame au Bouquet’ (29), A. 
Stevens; ‘A Musketeer’ (32), F. Roy- 
bet; ‘Wandering Thoughts’ (49), P. A. 
Cot. For want of space eight excellent 
pictures have been placed on the first floor ; 
these are by Géréme, Hebert, Saintin, 
Gierynski, Knaus, Beranger, Glaize, and 
Mauve, of whose works alone, a few would 
form an exhibition, if we look to quality and 
not numbers. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


SPRING EXHIBITION, 





THE above-named exhibition was opened to the 
public on the 25th of March, the works shown, 
with a few exceptions, consisting of water-colour 
paintings. The collection as a whole is good ; 
if there are no very at works exhibited, 
those which are, will add to the reputation of 
the artists. Of the six hundred examples that 
make up the exhibition, twenty-six only are 
borrowed, the remainder being all contributed 
direct by the painters, showing .the con- 
fidence reposed in the committee of the 
Society; a confidence which, by the way, ap- 
parently meets its own reward in the number of 
works sold: the sales in the first fortnight 
amounting to upwards of £1,200. p 

Among the most notable examples in this ex- 
hibition are twelve admirable works by the late 
David Cox, illustrating his excellences and pecu- 
liarities of treatment, and colour. One of the 
most charming of the examples alluded to is 
* Dudley Castle ;’ it is rich and full of colour. 

The Tryptich picture, ‘The Night of the 
Betrayal,’ by H. Tidey, lent by F. Fuller, Esq., 
is a feature in the large room ; of Miiller, Sidney 
Cooper, Fred Tayler, Goodall, Fripp, Birkett 
Foster, W. Hunt, Copley Fielding, ond J. Nash, 
there are excellent examples, lent by Messrs. 
Frederick Timmins, T. and W. Kendrick, James 
Chamberlain, J. H. Nettlefold, John Chance, 
and F., Everitt. Direct contributions have been 
received from T. M. Richardson, Collingwood 
Smith, Yeames, H. Johnson, W. Callow, J. 
Brett, E. Duncan, Beverley, Barnard, Houston, 


the Meadows’ (59); ‘Sheep and Lambs’ | Woolnoth, Sherwin, C. J. Lewis, J. Mogford, 


(55), Peyrol Bo r; ‘The Storm-driven 
Flock’ (107), A. Braith ; and ‘A Summer's 
Day’ (139), A. Stortenbecker, a picture 
containing a community of cows, 
which are drawn with masterly knowledge, 
and beautif ighted. ‘Calm Weather off 
the Coast of Ho ’ (160), P. J. Clays, is a 
very :firmly painted representation of two 
’ ships; by the same artist is equally to be com- 
me ‘A Calm Day on the Zuyder Zee’ 
(21), Th. Weber's storm-scen >, ‘A Ship sink- 


E. Hayes, V. Bartholomew, &c.; the lady 
artists who contribute being among others Mrs. 
W. Duffield, Misses Constance Phillott, G. 
Martineau, B. L. S. Bodichon, &c. 

That theexhibitions of this Society have locally 
m the means of encouraging taste and the 
| practice of Art, this collection abundantly proves; 
| nearly three hundred out of the six hundred 
| works hung are the productions of members of 
the Society, and of artists and amateurs in the 
immediate vicinity of, and resident in, the town 
| of Birmingham. F. H. Henshaw leads the 








van of the local contributors with no fewer than 
six examples of landscape-studies, all as sunny, 
bright, cheerful, and ingly made out as 
of old. ‘Ludlow Castle—Pnnce Arthur’s 
Tower,’ and ‘ Cotta by Avonside’ are ad- 
mirable examples. Of C. T. Burt's three land- 
scapes (in oil) there can be only one opinion— 
they are redolent of light—life. So true is ‘ The 
Deserted Church of Pensarn,’ and its surround. 
ings, that we almost feel the sea-breezes which 
propel the waves on the sandy beach seen in the 
distance. S. H. Baker steadily gains ground ; 
his ‘ Stratford-on-Avon’ and ‘Owen Glendower’s 
Mount’ are evidences of feeling and artistic 
power; the atmospheric effects are well carried 
out; the light shadow consequent thereon, 
especially in the last-named drawing, is cleverl 
carried out on the far-stretching underlying land. 
scape. His two sons, Harry and Alfred, also send 
a —- of jo a water-colours, which 
indicate the possession of artistic powers of much 
romise ; the former in ‘ Molesworth Ferry,’ the 
tter in ‘ A Rickyard, North Wales,’ and ‘Old 
Birch-Trees,’ with the other works exhibited by 
them, demonstrate, in both, the possession of 
the seeing eye, the cunning hand, and persever- 
ance, all qualities which used wisely and well 
lead to artistic success. R. S. Chattock sends 
only one example, in water-colours—not poetical 
in subject, but rendered ewes | jo Ba artist— 
* Sunderland.’ The works of C. R. Aston are 
confirmatory of our previously expressed opinion ; 
avoiding tricks of colour, an earnest ent of 
nature, he paints what he sees, and that truthfully 
and well; of this‘ Hay-making’ and ‘Fishermen’s 
Cottages’ are illustrative examples. J. Pratt’s 
‘ Wreck,’ so far as its title is concerned, is a 
misnomer, it should have been tidings of the 
wreck, received with sorrow by the inmates of a 
cottage; the picture is well and carefully 
painted. To ‘Not a Sail in Sight,’ yy the 
same artist, the same remark will apply. Buthe 
will yet do better work. With the ability to draw 
well, and a good knowledge of the power of 
colour, F. Hinkley’s ‘In the Olden Time,’ and 
‘ At the Opera,’ are scarcely successes; his ‘ Little 
Welsh Rustic’ is his best work. H. J. Munns’s 
‘ Disconsolate’ is very pretty and graceful. 
F. H. H. Harris contributes a number of water- 
colour landscapes; his best work is ‘Eating 
Iron,’ a Spanish lover courting a maiden of the 
same country through a window ; it lacks 
colour, as do his other works. C. W. Ratcliffe 
contributes a number of works, sea and land- 
scapes, very free in execution and sketchy; his 
best is ‘ Mountain Top, North Wales.’ . H. 
Vernon is an industrious exhibitor of landscapes 
in oil. We presume the rules of the Birmingham 
Royal Society of Artists permit of the introduc- 
tion of oil-studies, but the exhibition is ostensibly 
one of water-colour paintings only. In addition 
to the already named 1 exhibitors, the fol- 
lowing are contributors of works of greater and 
less degrees of merit :—Messrs. A. R. and J.L. 
Carpenter, F. Green, E. Hendron, F. G. or 
G. P. Hills, — W. Ellis, J. J. Hughes, 
E. and W. H. Hall, J. Pi R: Mann, R. 


Reeves, H. J. Symonds, Wilmot Pilsbury, H. 
Pope, Valter, T. Worsey, J. P. Fraser, &c. 
The works of lady-artists claim a brief ; 


especially there are the flower-paintings of Miss 
ao Sunes whose ‘ Hollyhocks, Asters, and 
Verbenas’ are worthy of high commendation, 
as are also the miniatures of Miss E. Aston. 
Miss eee contributes landscapes ; and there 
are contributions by Misses E. and T. Vernon, 
M. A. Preston, Ada Osborne, A. and M. 
Townley, Jane Deakin, &c. 

The energetic working of the honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. A. E. Everitt, is seen in the exhibition : 
his own contributions are ‘Interior of the 
Feathers Inn, Ludlow,’ and a more im ; 
example, ‘Interior of the Ladye Chapel, York; 
both very successful examples of his artistic skill. 

This society keeps well up to its work ; during 
the present session a course of lectures on. 
applied to Manufactures, and the misapplications 
therein, has been delivered by the Professor of 
Architecture, J. H. Chamberlain, Esq. The 
Professor of Literature, the Rev. C. M. Evans, 
M.A., has delivered a lecture on the Elgin 
Marbles; and a course of lectures on Artistic 
Anatomy is, at prevent, being delivered by 
Professor Jordan, F.R.C.S. 
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in Venice,’ G. Cattermole, 150 gs. (Vokins) ; a 
PICTURESALES. on baphe gs. (Vokins); 0 
dead birds, &c., by Miss Coleman, 1 . 
A coLLection of about one hundred and | (Rhodes); ‘Cattle in a Pool,’ T.S. , * 
twelve water-colour drawings and oil-pictures, | 94 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘An Old Retainer,’ W. Hunt, 
belonging to Mr. F. R. Leyland, was sold 150 gs. (Armstrong) ; three drawings by J. M. W. 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Wood on the on ‘St. Agnes’ Hill,’ ; 





» on in the 
of March, Among the drawings were:—| “England and Wales,” 350 "gs. (Baines); 
‘Haddon Hall,’ a fine example of D. Cox, | ‘Kelso Bridge,’ 141 gs. (Vokins); ‘ Brienne,’ 
350 gs. (Tooth); ‘Old Burlington Pier,’ effect | engraved to illustrate the works of Sir Walter 
of storm, Copley Fielding, 200 gs. (Tooth) ; | Scott, 350 gs. (McLean); ‘ The Spring of Life,’ 
‘ Purple and te Grapes, and an Apple,’ W. | F. Walker, 101 gs. ( ). The following 
Hunt, 150 gs. (McLean); ‘A Mossy Bank, | were among the oil - pictures: —‘Can 
Bird’s Nest, and May-Blossom,’ W. Hunt, 130gs. | Meadows,’ with sheep, T. S. Cooper, R.A., 
(Tooth) ; ‘ Black ,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 140 gs. | 140 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ View on the Stour, Canter- 
(Tooth) ; ‘Moss-Troo on a March,’ F, Tay- | bury,’ J. Constable, R.A., 4 5 gs. (Agnew); 
ler, 130 gs. (McLean) ; ‘The Greeting in the | ‘The Opening of Waterloo Bridge,’ a replica of 
Desert,’ J. F. Lewis, R.A., 270 gs. (Renew) the large and well-known picture, J. Constable, 
‘ A Corm-field,’ with a waggon and figures, P. | R.A., 315 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Old Ward,’ E. 
De Wint, 490 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Landscape,’ with | Frére, 485 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The Morning Meal,’ 
cattle at a pool of water, T. S. Cooper, R.A., | E. Frére, 400 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ The Idle Student,’ 
105 gs. (Tooth) ; ‘ Peasant-Girl and Child at a | E. Frére, 136 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘A Frank Encamp- 
Stile,’ P. F. Poole, R.A., 110 gs. (Smith); ‘A | ment,’ painted for Mr. Burnett, and exhibited at 
Gale ‘off the Mumbles,’ and ‘ Snowdon, from | the Academy in 1862, J. F. Lewis, R.A., 420 + 
~ , 


above Llyn Clydam,’ a pair, by E. Duncan, | (Agnew); ‘The Pipe- »’ J. F. Lewis, 
375 gs (Agnew). The following ten drawings | 165 gs. (McLean); ‘The White Mantilla,’ 
are by J. M. W. Turner :—* gollen,’ en- | Madrazzo, 145 gs. (Warnech) ; ‘Suspense,’ and 


ved in the “England and Wales,” 700 gs. | ‘The Widow’s Mite,’ J. E. Millais, R.A., 200 gs. 
feu: ‘Saltash,’ and ‘Harlech,’ both en- ite); ‘Dolores,’ oval, J. Phillip, R.A., googs. 
ved in the same work, 900 gs. (White) ; ‘ St. Agnew) ; ‘A Procession in the Synagogue,’ S. 
ichael’s Mount,’ also engraved in the “England on, 95 gs. (Vokins). 
and Wales,’ 550 gs. (Ages) ; ‘The Lake of 
Albano,’ oe i e Keepsake, 500 gs.| The dispersion, in Paris, of the famous col- 
(Agnew) ; ‘ ,’ engraved in the “‘ Harbours | lection known as the ‘ Pereire Gallery,” is a 
of England,” 240 gs. (Agnew); ‘Le Havre,’ | remarkable feature in the history of picture- 
engraved in the Acepsake, 380 gs. (Agnew) sales ; the number of paintings was about 180, 
‘ Pére-la-Chaise,’ engraved to illustrate Sir W. | The sale began on the 6th of March, it occupied 
Scott’s works, 175 gs. (McLean); ‘Light-Towers | four days, and realised the large sum of 
of La Heve,’ a vignette, 160 gs. (White); ‘A | £68,220. The collection included examples 
Swiss Pass,’ under a storm, 620 gs. (Agnew). | both of ancient and modern artists: we subjoin 
The oil-pictures included :—‘ Monti Saracti, | a list of the principal works in the order given 
Campagna di Roma,’ F. L. Bridell, 280 gs. | in the catalogue: a few only of the names of 
(Molean) ; ‘Landscape,’ with the story of | purchasers have been transmitted to us from our 
Meleager and the boar of Calydon, J. Linnell, | Paris correspondent. The French pictures,'with 
225 gs. (Tooth); ‘ Judith,’ J. R. Herbert,R.A.,| a few examples of the modern i 
110 gs. (Tooth) ; ‘ View in Auvergne,’ with a | included—‘ Landscape,’ with cattle, Brascassart, 
shepherdess and a flock of sheep—sunset, | £248; ‘The Gleaners,’ Jules Bréton, £728; 
Auguste Bonheur, 290 gs. (White) ; ‘ Venus at | ‘Croatian Girl and Child,’ Cermak, £360; 
the Bath,’ F. Leighton, R.A.,175 gs. (Vokins); | ‘Catherine de Medici in the Chateau of 
‘ Margate Harbour,’ small, J. M. W. Turner, | Chaumont, £400; ‘The Flight into Egypt,’ 
195 gs. (Jones); ‘Emigrants Embarking at | Decamps, £606; ‘The Miracle of St. Benoit,’ 
Margate,’ a sketch by the same painter, 190 gs. | Delacroix, £720; ‘Mary Magdalen at the 
(Polak) ; ‘Sunset after a Storm,’ also a sketch | House of Simon the Pharisee,’ P. Delaroche, 
by Turner, 86 gs. (Cox); ‘Bettws-y-Coed Church,’ | £368 ; ‘ Marie Antoinette after her Sentence,’ 
certainly the finest oil-picture ae by D. Cox, | the first sketch for the picture, P. e, 
was bought, amid loud applause, by Messrs. | £244; ‘Harvest-Home,’ P. Delaroche, £460; 
Agnew, for the large sum of £2,100; ‘ Hayfield,’ | * Venus and Cupid,’ Diaz, £500; ‘ Nymphs and 
with figures, small, D. Cox, 145 gs. (H. Brown); | Cupids,’ Diaz, £356; ‘Pifferari at Rome,’ 
‘Landscape,’ with figures—efiect of rain—also | Géréme, £658; ‘Vessels in a Gale,’ Gudin, 
small, D. Cox, 82 gs. (Tooth); ‘ A Dead Fallow- | £372; ‘Entrance to the Valley of Lauter- 
Deer,’ and ‘A Dead Red Deer,’ a pair by W. en,’ K. Girardet, £232; ‘(edipus and 
Duffield, 190 gs. (Tooth) ; ‘My Mother bids me | the Sphinx,’ Ingres, £1,024; ‘ St. Symphorien,’ 
bind my Hair,’ exhibited in the Academy in | a drawing, ; ‘Landscape,’ Koek- 
1867, A. Johnston, 105 gs. (Tooth) ; ‘ Girl at a | koek, £352; ‘Louis . and the Spanish 
Spring,’ oval, P, F. Poole, R.A., 96 gs.; ‘The | Am or,’ a drawing, E. Lami, £300; ‘The 
g of Hearts,’ Holman Hunt, 110 gs. (Ward). | Flute-player,’ Meissonier, £1,044 ; ‘ 
The collection realised upwards of £15,500. fast,’ Meissonier, £1,008 ; ‘ Pifferari before the 
Madonna,’ Leopold Robert, foe elle me, 
At its conclusion Messrs. Christie offered for | Neapolitan Fishermen,’ Leopold Robert, £752, 
sale a series of twenty-five beautiful drawings by | (Sir R. Wallace) ; ‘ Charles V. in the Monas- 
W. Hunt, who painted them for his friend and | t of St. Just,’ emg Thge* £1,605 
medical attendant, the late Mr. Robert Wade, ‘ Michel Angelo tending his sic t,” 
of Dean Street, Soho. It seemed almost a pity | Robert Fleury, £356; ‘ the Shower,’ Th. 
to separate so fine a collection, which oven 4 Rousseau, £372; ‘The Banks of the Oise, 
with only three or four exceptions, of fruit, | Th. Rousseau, £524; ‘A —— of Flowers, 
flowers, birds’-nests, and the usual materials of | St. Jeu, £7233 * Flowers and Fruit,’ St. Jean, 
Hunt's latest compositions. We have no space | £368; ‘ Flowers and Fruit,’ St. Jean, £388; 
to give details; it must suffice to say that $ at the Fountain,’ 2 = , 
few were sold under 100 guineas and ‘still £21240 (Sir R. Wallace); ‘The valescent 
fewer between that sum and 150 guineas; while | Mother,’ Ary Schefier, £9 ; ‘The> New 
some reached sums respectively ranging from | Market at Amsterdam,’ Van £276; 
230 guineas to” 500 guineas; the latter being | ‘A Dutch tt yy Van Schendel, 
given by Mr. Thompson for ‘ A Group of Roses | £278; ‘ Christmas-Time,’ Wald Muller, £660 ; 
in a Jar,’ the background being a mossy bank. |* Venus and Cupid,’ Boucher, £504 5 ‘Le 
The total sum paid by purchasers ede nearly | Mouton chéri ou le Messager,’ » £360; 
£5,000, averaging about 200 guineas each. ‘Le Bouton de Rose et I’Oiseau envolé,’ 
Boucher, £384; ‘Italian Landscape,’ Claude, 
On the 16th of March Messrs. Christie dis- | £224; ‘A Soene Girl,’ Greuze, £1,330; 
posed of the drawings and oil-paintings, number- | * Portrait of Camargo,’ Lancret, £396: ‘ Rural 
ing one hundred and sixty, the pro of Mr. | Pastimes,’ Pater, £768; ‘Rest in the Park,’ 
George R. Burnett, of South Lodge, Enfield. | Pater, £738 (Oppenheim); ‘ Vivandiéres of 
drawings most worthy of special notice | Brest,’ Pater, £736 (Sir R. Wallace); ‘Halt 
are :—‘ A Peasant-Girl,’ Guido Bach, 96 gs. | at an Inn,‘ Pater, £400 ee ‘ Visit- 
(Vokins) ; ‘ Covenanters Preaching,’ and ‘ View | ing a Harbour,’ J. Vernet, £440. 














Of the Spanish school were the following :— 
‘Portraits of the Duchess d’Albe,’ Goya, £240 ; 
‘Portrait of a Child,’ Goya, £512; ‘ Vision of 
Sta, Rosalie,’ Murillo, £448; ‘Sta. Rosa,’ 
Murillo, £1,020; ‘A Spanish Infanta,’ Velas- 


Passing over the old Italian and German 
schools, of each of which M. Periere possessed 
a few specimens that realised but small sums 
com ively, we come to the old masters of 
the Countries, in which the collection was 
rich. The most important works were :— 
* Cattle on the Banks of a Canal,’ N. Berghem, 
£1,680; ‘The Meeting,’ N. em, £280; 
*The Mountain-Pass,’ N. » 3 
‘Cattle in a Landscape,’ A. » £308; 
‘Henrietta, wife of Charles L.,’ Van 
£345 ‘ Portrait of a Woman,’ F. Hals, 
: Féte,’ Van Helmont, £224; ‘ 
into a Fortified Chateau,’ Van der Heyden, 

436; ‘A Dutch Country Mansion,’ Hobbema, 

2,000; ‘ Entrance into a Forest,’ Hobbema, 
$240 (Prince Demidoff); ‘A Water-Mill,’ 

obbema, £1,200 (Springer) 3 ‘A Dutch 
Interior,’ De Hooghe, (B. De la Salle) ; 
‘The om many Van der Meer, £688 ; ‘ The 
Astrologer,’ Van der Meer, £160; * Portrait of 
Admiral Van Tromp,’ Mieris, ; *‘Moon- 
light,’ A. Van der Neer, £216; another 
* Moonlight’ by the same, £204; ‘ Portrait of a 
~ E. Van der Neer, A 28; ‘A Card-party,’ 
A. Van Ostade, £320; ‘ The Cabaret,’ A. Van 
Ostade,’ £324; ‘A Toper,’ A. Van Ostade, 
£920; ‘ Portrait of Justus Lipsius,’ Rembrandt, 
Rs ‘Apollo and Midas,’ Rubens, £1,600 
Sir R. Wallace) ; * The Chateau,’ J. Ruysdael, 
41,1880; ‘A Waterfall,’ J. Ruysdael, £1,600; 
‘ Bleaching-fields at leem,’ 


near ’ 

J. Ru 222; ‘The Cascade,’ J. Ruys- 
dael, £200} Ane Music Lesson,’ Shidgelantt 
208; ‘The herr seem of St. Anthony,’ 
eniers, £240; ‘ Tric-trac,’ Teniers, £700; 
‘Playing at Bowls,’ Teniers, £276; * The 
Smokers,’ Teniers, £367 ; ‘ Portrait of a Gentle- 
man,’ Terburg, £1,260 (De: Villars); ‘Sea 
View,’ W. Van der Velde, 568 ; ‘The Road- 






stead,’ W. Van der Velde, £1,140 (De Villars) ; 
‘The Farm,’ A. Van der Velde, £400; ‘ View 
in Holland,’ A. Van der Velde, £400; ‘ Sea- 
view in Holland,’ L. Verschuur, £506; ‘A 
Horse- Market,’ Wouwerman, £600; ‘ The 
Close of the Hunt,’ Wouwerman, £520; ‘ The 
Hall,’ Wouwerman, £280. 


Messrs. Foster and Son sold, on the 20th 
of March, the following works among others : 
‘ The House of Prayer,’ H. S. Marks, A.R.A., 
70 gs.; ‘Falstaff and his Ragged Regiment,’ 
H. S. Marks, A.R.A., engraved in the Art- 
geome, & 5 gs.; ‘The Pursuit of Pleasure,’ 
Sir J. N. Paton, R.S.A., 125 gs.; ‘And the 
Prayer of Faith shall save the Sick,’ J. Phillip, 
R.A., 390 gs.; ‘ Beatrice,’ E. M. Ward, R.A., 
92 gs.; ‘The Temple Gardens—Planta 
Somerset, and Warwick,’ J. Pettie, A.R.A., 
160 gs.; ‘The Butterfly,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 
145 gs.; ‘A Moorish Girl,’ Carolus 
155 gs.; ‘Sea-shore,’ with sheep and cattle, 
A. Bonheur, £278; ‘ A Visit to the Spring,’ Ww. 
Collins, R.A., 270 gs.; ‘ pe, W. 
Miiller, 350 gs. ; ‘Christ at Capernaum,’ G. R. 
Leslie, PR 240 gs.; ‘Margate, from the 
Head of the Jetty,’ fF Webb, 145 gs.; ‘The 
Destruction of roy F Bhan R.A., 

99. As in , we are 
Aie to append the names of the purchasers. 


M Christie, Manson, and Woods had 
eoversl. enles towards the end of March, of 
which the following may be noted. 

A collection of drawings and oil-pain ’ 

the property of Messrs. Gwither and ° 
berts, of Birmin: or - ne 
other e works necessary 

— ab aaneend Lake Scene,’ with cattle, 
Copley Fielding, L743 ‘ Landscape,’ with 
cattle on a = seated under a 
of trees, Copley Fielding, £430 ; ‘ Bolsover 
Enstle,’ D. Cox, £106; ‘Battersea Reach,’ D. 
Cox, £78 sain ee oy eee a 
el ae oe All these are drawings: the 
names of the purchasers did not reach us. 
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. nobleman noted for his collection of. works 


. the gallery. It bore, in the catalogue, the 
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THE PERI AND CHILD. 


FROM THE SCULPTURE BY C. F. FULLER. 


Our correspondent in Florence, writing 
from that city in 1870, says, in an article 
on the British and American sculptors then 
residing there—“If popularity is,.to..be 
taken as a sure test of merit, then_Mr. 
Fuller's success has been complete’; for it 
is hardly possible for any one work:to have 
met with more approbation, in its sphere, 
than his last has done. — His ‘ Peri” has 
excited quite a furore in Florence ; when 
it was in the clay the studio was crowd 

with admirers... .. It will speedily be 
commenced in marble, for an English 


of Art.”* es 
Visitors to the Royal Academy last. year 

will scarcely fail to remember this: work as 

the most attractive among the sculptures in 


following motto, taken from a fragment of 
“The Peri’s Daughter,” which appears, it is 
said, though we have never chanced to see 
it, in some of the editions of Moore’s 
“Lalla Rookh :”— 
“ My child she is but half-divine, 
. Her father sleeps in the Caspian water ; 
Sea-weeds twine 
His funeral shrine, 
But he lives again in the Peri’s daughter. 
Fain would I fly from mortal sight 
To my own sweet bowers of Peristan ; 
But, there, the flowers are all too brigh 
For the eyes of a baby born of man. 
On flowers of earth her feet must tread, 
So hither my a yn bark hath brought her ; 
Stranger, sprea 
Thy leafiest bed, 
To rest the wandering Peri’s daughter.” 

But there is another passage in the same 
poem, which was sent to us from Florence, 
as suggesting Mr. Fuller's group, and it 
seems far more descriptive of it than that 
adopted by the sculptor :— 

“ Far down the silvery tide afar, 

There came a boat as swift and bright 
As shines in heaven some pilgrim-star, 
That leaves its own high home at night, 
To shoot to distant shrines of light. 
. 7. - 


Within the boat a baby a t, 
Soccer 

Her watch boride the slumberee kone 

Any panegyric on a work so beautiful in 
expression and so poetic in its feeling would 
seem almost out of place; yet may be 
pointed out the exceeding gracefulness of 
the entire composition, and’ the perfect 
repose of the young child sleeping on its 
natural pillow: the face of the Peri, too, 
Greek in its »_is very lovely... Mr. 
Fuller is among the English sculptors who 
carry on their a in Italy, but who do 
not omit to contribute to the exhibiti 
their native land. rte 


-_.9——. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


me» age a ray exhibition of this body 

» to speak generally ‘of :th 
standard of the works, it may be desctibed .as 
collection. The pictures, drawings; 

are in number considerably over 
h ; and these are represented 
five hundred and twenty artists, whereof 
~one are members of the institution, who 
te somewhat above one hundred of the 
‘What we now say of the members of 
ry is voy we have said before ; it 

it may not, be expedient for them to 
in advance othe gality of thi patronage. 
‘ certain of them executive practice is 


ah 


pista 
te 


He 


* Art-Fournal. Vol. 1870, p. 296. 


wonderful—far advanced beyond the ideas they 
commit to canvas. This is one of the centres 
where we have an opportunity of establishing 
a nodding acquaintance with those youthful mem- 
bers of our Art tion, who shine out from 
amid the pressing g; and, be it remembered, 
it is no inglorious study to mark the streaks of 
early light that-wait upon the progress of un- 
schooled penius:—but to appeal to the evidence 
before’ us :—* Music’ (69), E. J. Cobbett, is 
remarkable as afi’ entire departure from the 
rustic and cottage-figures which have for twenty 
years been’exhibited under this name. It shows 
a quintet of maidens of the gi & period ot the 
last century, and in justice to the’painter it must 
be pronounced the best work he has ever pro- 
duced. The ladies have met in the open air, and 
behind them lies‘a very solidly executed piece of 
landscape. ‘The Woman’of Samaria’ (59), R. 
Dowling, has been studied a tly from a 
veritable Oriental. : She holds a water-cruse, 
and may be supposed to be at the well in con- 
versation with the Saviour. The background 
had been’ better omitted, because it comes too 
forward, as the ‘well was distant from the city, 
bly half at hour’s walk, and the character 
of the: architecture was certainly more Roman 
than: Saracenic;*at any rate, these are not the 
days for unauthenticated statements. No. 62, 
by Sir F. Grant,-P.RiA., is called a ‘Girl with 
a Terrier Puppy ;’ it is a‘head and bust of a 
child, who hugs her pet in her arms. It is 
simple, unaffected,and painted with much de- 
cision of manner. No. 637s a small nude study 
of a woman, by A. Ludovici; called ‘ Pastime.’ 
She is playing with a toy called a cup and ball. 
We remark. this sketch to observe that it is one 
of the least: becoming conceits that could be 
associated with a nude female figure. 
Mr. Woolmer. is, ‘as usual, rich in resource, 
though the essential nature of his situations is 
often more than questionable. Ina picture called 
‘The Moonlight Revel’ (51) he introduces a 
company:of nymphs bathing, by moonlight, in 
the sea,on an unnecessarily rocky shore. If we 
could ignore the absolute discomfort of the cir- 
cumstances, none but. a master well read in the 
economy of lights ‘and darks codld ‘realise such 
a’presentment; but, again, there is a scenic 
impress in the arrangement which reminds the 
observer rather of the stage ‘than of the broad 
field of-nature. ‘ Persecution ’'(33))and ‘ Retri- 
bution’ (47), by T. Robérts, are two very well- 
i ictures, in which we read a story and 
its sequel. Two boys are playing at horses, the 
driver. strikes him that plays horse’ very 
severely on the Jeg, when the latter turns on the 
former and knocks him down. , This is the retri- 
butive visitation. These are so'well executed that 
it is to be*regretted the motive is” so insignifi- 
cant. «In “The Secret Despatch’ (39), J. Gow, 
a travel-stained messenger, of about the middle 
of the ‘sixteenth century, has delivered to a 
cardinal a’ missive, which the latter is in the act 
of exposing to‘heat over a brasier to bring out the 
secret writing. The act is described with suf- 
ficient picuity, and may be accepted as the 
frontispiece to a history of intrigue and persecu- 
tion undertakén in the name of religion. 
~ Mr. C. Baxter exhibits ‘ Dréaming’(15), and 
other contributions in his usually soft and sunny 
manner, although, perhaps, that mentioned is 
scarcely so mellow as others which he shows. It 
is the head and bust of a girl who is absorbed in 
t. ‘Secours aux Blessés’ (192), P. Levin, 
speaks. plainly enough for itself. Toe incident 
is pointed and very snegeative, for:a Jong and 
dreadful story-is unf ‘by the small agroup- 
ment in the picture, which consists of a peasant, 
bearing aloft the hospital banner, skating at his 
utmost speed, and driving before him an hospital- 
nurse, seated in a chair, charged with necessaries 
for the wounded. There are but few portraits 
in this exhibition; there are, however, two of 
ladies, by Mr. Salter, worthy of especial note. 
That numbered 181 is a study of much beauty : 
in colour it is brilliant and harmonious, qualities 
which will be mellowed and harmonised by 
time into a charming maturity of tone. The 
other is numbered 463, and is that of a fair lady, 
whereas the former represents a lady of dark 
complexion. ‘Evening —Coast of Normandy: 
Mussel-gatherers Returning’ (173), H. Moore. 
This would have been, perhaps, more interesting 








had it been of smaller dimensions. Mr, M 
is very successful as a-painter of sea cae 
effects, and here he is felicitous as 
life of the scene is a cart and team with its com- 
plement of attendants; but Mr. Moore’s parti- 
cular craft appears in ‘ Broken Weather’ (351), 
and ‘ A Rough ‘Day on the Cumberland Coast ’ 
(470). |‘ Expectation’ (168), J. J. Hillis one 
those small life-sized country girls, of whom 
Mr. Hill may be said to have painted a series. 
The merit of the study lies in its colour, firmness 
of manner, and effective lighting—she may be 
expectant, or not, just as you please. ‘Not 
ie 5 ’ (160) is the title of a cottage-subject 
G. E. Hicks ; a mother washing her boy 
going to bed. Its conception and 
remove this sage 9 far away from the 
representations of cot ife. ‘TheC of 
St. Vincent de Paul’ (151), A. B. Donaldoon 
opens a rich vein of material for painting, of 
which here advantage has been taken, in a very 
important point. e man is i 
cavach the snow-co streets of Paris, beate 
ing in his arms one poor half-frozen child, and 
paige another by the hand. It was his custom 
to pick up the poor children in the street, and 
carry them to his charitable sisters, and in this 
he is now engaged, heedless of the sneers of two 
late roysterers who are knocking at the door of a 
hotel. The incident has been selected with so 
much judgment and taste that it is regrettable 
that it has not received more care in execution. 

‘ The Doomed’ (143), J. Tennant, is a tale of 
shi k, “ a recollection,” we are told, “ from 
‘Westward Ho!’” in which the painter has 
essayed to follow out the descriptions of the 
novelist ; not always a possibility in painting. 
The poor ship appears on the crest of ah 
billow, borne onward to be shattered against 
rocks of the iron-bound shore. So much is 
clear, but the pith of the story and the impor- 
tance of the vessel are much diminished by the 
unnecessary masses and peaks of rock that claim 
to themselves the principal consideration in the 
narrative. Mr. Tennant’s landscapes are better 
than this. Mr. Prinsep im tes ‘ Young 
Italy ’ (133) in a young a ina sitting listlessly 
blowing bubbles. The idea is better suited for 
sculpture than painting, and the occupations of 
the Italy of to-day would seem scarcely to be 
represented by bubble-blowing. ‘A Portrait’ 
(122),.G. F. Watts, R.A., presents a head of 
very remarkable character, with an — 
that challenges the observer at once. Whether 
the original be, or be not, one that toils with 
heart “and brain, there is a tale of weary life 
written in the cordage of his cheeks. In ‘Our 
Pic-nic’ (283); C. J. Lewis, the locality, a pas- 
sage of shaded scenery, is painted in a manner 
so careful that-it might stand alone for a land- 
scape. The‘diversity of lights is very successful ; 
the very “complicated dispositions have been 
effected without the loss of breadth, indeed, 
there is every evidence of elaborate study. 

‘ The Appointed Place’ (285), W. M. Hay, 
exhibits a meretricious ‘sentiment which should 
neversappear in Art-of any kind. We are sup- 

to be at the rendezvous, where we find a 
showily-dressed “Spanish woman coquettishly 
shading her face with her fan. Of Mr. E. Hayes’s 
marine-subjects none are more fresh, breszy, 
and pleasant than the little piece ‘A Fishing 
Lugger entering Calais Harbour’ (288) ; his other 
contributions are a much large ‘ Fishing 
Boats off Staithes, near Whitby’ (164), and 
‘Boats off Shore—Mentone’ (498). ‘ Barley 
Carting—the Coming Shower’ (235), W. Gos- 
ling, is an’open’and broad piece o harvest-field 
scenery ; yet it conveys no sense of vacancy, the 
fallen crop is painted with so much reality. The 
sky is charged with heavy and menacing ’ 
and hence hasteand anxiety in the field-labourers. 
There is certainly no —_ _— raph 
the Way’ (234), E. S. Kennedy, the show 
not be pi ih by persons carefully attired in 
the gayest fashion of the sixteenth century; but 
it is very rarely that we meet with fi de 
elaborately appointed—a youth and maiden, 
former helping the latter across a stream by 
stepping-stones. From this there is something 
to be! learnt. The work numbered 226, by 
A. Panton, although ordinary in effect, is 
a production of much excellence; but 
artist has had the bad taste to substitute a qu0- 
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tation title. It represents a church 
tation fgainst. the twilight sky: all fore- 
ae er e out with skill, and 


















THE CRYSTAL-PALACE 
PICTURE-GALLERY. 


that whatever subject is worthy to be taken up 


from the wise and liberal policy of the directors.t 
We might allot to a notice of the exhibition 
more space than we this month accord to it; 


is one (342) ‘Fisher Children,’ W. Hemsley, more 
sparkling than anything that has for some time 
appeared under this name. * An Unwelcome 


excellence to be noted, and others of less pre- 
tension which cannot be altogether passed 

, as ‘Near Shalford, Surrey’ (306), J. Peel; 
‘The Lake of Wallenstadt’ (376), J. Danby ; 
‘ Morning —Dunolly Castle’ (09), T. F. Wain- 
wright; ‘ Landscape with Cattle’ (401), G. Cole; 





R.A., W. Gale, W. H. Fisk, S. R. Percy, }. D. 
Wingfield, H. Tidey, E. Gill, H. Bright, N. oO. 
Lupton, A. De Breanski, G. E. Hering, F. W. 
Hulme, C. S. Lidderdale, F. Havill, E. J. Cobbett, 


conviction that it will continue to augment its 
claims to public favour. Certainly, it cannot 
fail to be regarded as one of the leading attrac- 


yer; ‘By the Brook’ (123), E. Holmes; 
‘Bardon Beck—on the Bardon Moors, York- 


Bayliss, F. F. Wainwright, J. H. S. Mann, H. 
S. Marks, A.R.A., Mrs. Backhouse, W. Gale, 
G. S. Walters, Lennard Lewis, H. C. Warren, 
| L. Bo, Cattermole, C. Rossiter, S. Rayner, 
R. P. Spiers, &c. ; and of Sculpture there are 


| gram Law works sepostindly W. R. In- 
nd t, . . 


Nearly a hundred paintings and drawings, 
from which engravings for the Ant 


rnal 
May 
have eon ade lr gulery wollte 











gram, J. Lawlor, R. Physick, Raemaekers, 
G. A. Chesneau, F. Junck, and A. D. 
en Be it may ao ae at in pe ad 
ent there is a marked improvement, though, | considering character. 
curiously enough, there is not even one sculptor rere and not often of » Carded ; but at too late a 
among the members of this society. period of the month for us to publish the long list. 


© It is stated in the atalogue that “since the gallery 

Ben on in fas onsen central position, the sales have 

amounted to more than £ 35,000: isa large 
ideri more than ¢ iSce sold are generally small 
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METALLIC PHOTOGRAPAHS. 


experience. In ‘ Weary of War (26), How shall we be content to let Germany 
P. R. Moris, a father playing with his child, we WE may congratulate Mr. Wass in the advance | take the in the arts of peace as well as in 
read much of that dep of meaning and made for the season, 1872. Although the im- | that of war? We ri regard our own 
which characterises Mr. Morris's high - class t is it is not so much as | country as the cradle , no less 
works ; for while looking at this we are reminded ought to be, and would be, if the advantages than of steam and of electric . And 
of his picture of Calvary. ‘The Toy! (79). JG, ted by this gallery were known. | yet, at this moment, we can , or at all 
Thom, and the same painter, * t is not rare to see two assem- | events, do nothing from the camera to 
(116), and ‘ Ferry-Boat’ (443), show a com- bled here, moving up and down, receiving en- equal the of Herr Braun, or 
of treatment arising from the conviction | joyment instruction the pictures, and tebe of the Berlin Photo- 
is of the best exertions of the artist. | making acquisi sales amount to a Cae bes feat astonished us by the 
« The Visit’ (221), T. Earl, describes a couple of lange eennber Gung Co “ exhibition of taken from 
terriers watching a hole, just within which is care bound to treat this gallery‘with respect, | original paintings, of a size hitherto 
seen the head of a rabbit. sta and to aid it by any means in our power. One of these, called ‘The Anniversary Din- 
In the landscapes of G. Cole there is this year | exigencies of the shareholders have, in a measure, ner,’ by Vautier, represents a rent-audit, or 
more of freshness than in antecedent essays. compelled the directors toadopt“ entertainments” | some such occurrence, and is full of the 
This is shown in ‘ Evening—Heath-scene with from which Art is excluded ; but so long as the | most lifelike and characteristic 
Sheep and Figures’ (324), ‘ Evening with Cattle,’ continues, and the varied and numerous | It is, unmounted, 35} inches inches, 
‘Landscape with Sheep’ (401), Sc. The scenery works in ture line the several “ways” to and, mounted on cartoon, 46 inches ; 
is chosen with taste and knowledge, and helps | and fro, the iple on which the C a noble print for temsing. Camphaussen’s 
greatly whatever of pastoral character the artist was founded will not be altogether lost sight of. fine equestrian portrait of the Great Elector 
chooses to give to it. The main features of his It will still be an Institution for the encourage- of Brandenburg is 32 inches by 27}, and is 
Of: op py ade faish, | augm  eauouiel Tunak 1 = traits of ae by Maller, at of 
very high class in sentiment and in » | augment jation and love of it among the an woman, ‘ 
and in strict adherence to nature, is a charming ae. an Egyptian woman and a eapolitan boy, by 
i ast Arete Castle by Mounlight, Peni. Wass has this year hung fewer pictures Richter, which are about three-fourths of the 
by G. F. Teniswood: the subject is a good | than heretofore—an improvement. There are size of life, and are remarkable not only for the 
one, and it has been admirably treated. ‘A none now much above a level with the eye: he fidelity with which they represent very fine 
Fish Girl’ (332), J. T. Peele, displays ex- | has mixed the British and Foreign works—that paintings, but, moreover, for a breadth of 
i and skill im the treatment and also is an advantage ; and certainly the list of as regards the actual effects produced 
ing of the dress and accessories, but the contributing artists is enlarged, and much better in the camera, which we bie 
is. weak and deficient of argumentative | than it has hitherto been. in photography of this, Mr. 
force. ‘Folkestone Beach’ (336), J. H.Samp-| Forty medals—in gold, silver, and bronze— | Gerson proposes to , free of charge, any 
son, represents only a sea-expanse with a power- will have been awarded; and we have reason engae which fade under ordinary expo- 
ful atmospheric effect. Of the small groups there to believe that next year great benefit will result sure. e wait for the issue of a catalogue now 


fi 


Intruder’ Ga A. Corbould, is the title given | for assuredly it contains many right good works, t represen- 

to a herd ighland cattle, in which the ‘wild | with some of which we are familiar: others have | tations sculpture are of the utmost 

and fierce character of the animals is fully de- | been painted expressly to exhibit here. beauty and A series of ; 

scribed. They have arrived at a stream, and are| The artists whose productions are most con- taken from chalk drawings of famous 

about to drink; but a dog—we suppose the | spicuous are Messrs. Cave Thomas, J. G. Naish, | 3s also in course of issue, which combine rare 

intrader—unexpectedly precedes them. L. W. Desanges, J. Hayllar, F. Danby, J fidelity with the absence of those blemishes 
Among the pes are still some of great | Hill, Mrs. E. M ard, Miss Osborne, so much to be deplored in photographs from old 


‘ Haymaking—Cranbrook, Kent’ (325), J-W. B. | A. Gilbert, Alex ohnston ; and among the water- 

Knight ; ‘Summer-time’ (350). & Delocsead; colour ee eee will be noticed oe BrisToL.—The annual ——- A we 
‘A Mountain Lake’ (359), ©. L. ; | tions by Penley, Montague, Houston, T. by Bristol Society wee on the 1 f 
‘On the Lowther, Westmoreland,’ J. G. -|C. S. Varley, E. Hargett, A. Severn, R. V, | March, at Academy © bayer Clifton ; 
son; ‘Relating Tales’ (379), A. L. Vernon; | Titford, E. M. ‘Wimperis, H. Tidey, P. T. | the of = inatatien bee 
‘Lane Scene’ (383), R. F. Montrose; ‘ Mid- | Macquoid, H. Anelay, Pp. M. M , A. | thrown open to the FR a ang 
summer Evening’ (300), J. Hayllar; Sunset’ Nicholl. pictures, &c., belon; = Academy, — 
(302), A. Clint; ‘Primulas’ (311), T. Worsey;| The painters in water-colours are not well number of oil- water-colour 

“In the Market ’ (313), H. C. Bryant ; ‘ Market- represented ; but all the leading artists in that ings were ag te we ae 
Day—Winter’ (227), G. Williams ; ‘A Sussex « style” have as much as they can do to fill were works by a eee ng 
Cornfield ’ (229), A. Cole ; ‘ Looking over Dart- | their own two galleries ; while ealers—so many Brodie, G. Hastings, ayers J. Games 
moor’ (233); * The Birch-tree Wood’ (236), C. | of whom have exhibitions at this season— Miller — : a Boomay ve 
L. Coppard; * Wayworn’ 250), J. A. Fitz- | acquire all that are not absorbed elsewhere. others.— aor poy os ye pe 

gerald; ‘A Sketch on the Machno’ (257), J. the whole, it will be seen the ery at Aenkeny we opened on 5 March. 
G. Atkinson; ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ | the Crystal Palace fills its catalogue with a = ay nega” works — 
ge! Barrett ; ‘ At Bettws-y-Coed’ (117), goodly list of contributors. We repeat our baer te eee Fair,’ 


shire’ (138), J. P. Pettitt. ‘An Arab Café, : ’ by Corbould 

Algiers’ (260), F. Leighton, R.A., may have | tions to the hundreds of thousands who during Gipsy De - « Water-seller of Morocco,’ 

struck Mr. Leighton as a subject worthy of | the year visit this attractive place of P» «Come, if you dare,’ by C. Jones ; 

being worked out in a larger picture; but we | enjoyment and instruction. J. S a ’ The sand od portion of the exhi- 

submit that it would not have fallen into the| In the list we have given we have named many sustained by the works of W. Miiler, 

current of his usual practice. Hanging near this | who have achieved and merited fame; there bition Syer, C. P. Knight, G : Hastings, 

is a landscape by Mr. Redgrave, R.A., ‘The | are others who are on the right road to it, and | Danby, J. Syet Cc semecits Branwhite, 

Road round the Common’ (262), &c. who, it may be, will have to date their professional E. P ec : and in portraiture are 
There is a numerous show of Water-Colours, Nise to elevated rank from the encouragement S. P. ot f Seat, R.A. West, and E. 

among the contributors to which are—Wyke | they received in this nursery of Art. Williams, whose portrait of Dr. Clarks merits 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “ TH® ARxT-JOURNAL.” 


THE TEACHING OF SCULPTURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


readiness with which your 
columns to the ventilation . —— 
of Art-interest, I beg your insertion of the fol- 
. When the Royal Academy removed 
, to its noble galleries and increased accommoda- 
tion at Burlington House many anticipations were 
formed as to the extension of teaching in its 
schools. True, an annual course of six lectures 
on has been established ; but beyond 
this, for all real, practical , the character 
and system of teaching remains as heretofore. 
‘The Academy professing to be an institution 
for the study of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, it is only reasonable to presume that, for 
the teaching of those subjects, respective means 
of instruction would be provided. In sculpture, 
over and above the annual course of lectures, 
no i whatever is made for instruction 
in that Art, notwithstanding the especial techni- 
cal training advowedly admitted to be indispen- 
sabletoits ice. Students are allowed tomodel 
in the ante and life-schools, if they so desire, 
but inly are not encouraged in such practice, 
since there is no teacher for their aid or guidance, 
such as is y ided for the student of 
painting. ept the occasional attendance of a 
SS visitor)’ in the life-school, the modelling 
is en left prone ieee pte nae 
difficulty or doubt ; a condition not unfrequently 
resulting in the breaking up of his model from 
tment and inability to proceed, when 
he have carried it on to a satisfactory con- 


S1rx,—From the 
are 


might 
clusion, under instruction and advice. The teach- 
ing in the Academy-schools is rendered by 
. As there are now only four sculptors 
(one of whom has retired) among the forty Aca- 
demicians, it is obvious the advantage of their aid 
is but rare, and when present they have to divide 
their attention between all classes of students 
working from the life. Therefore, as painters are, 
YY, NO more competent to model than 
sculptors are to paint, it follows that in the teach- 
<— the practical technicalities of sculpture, the 
skill of the brethren of the brush is but of slight 
advantage to students of the sister-Art. 

Hence the necessity for some special practical 
instruction for sculpture-students : and as a 
period has now elapsed since the Academy en- 
tered upon its new premises sufficient for the 
consideration of how far its increased space may 
be made available for those purposes of study 
to which the public and the profession had been 
led to believe it was intended, it is to be hoped 
that for the efficient teaching of the most dif- 
ficult walk of Art—a walk involving the highest 
Academic power, with the most subtle manipu- 
lative dexterity—the Academy will, with due 
liberality, from out of its ample funds, make 
such provision as shall at once offer to the 
sculpture-student equal facilities, at least, for 
the tion of his studies, as is afforded to 
his “worker in painting. 

That we have among us sculptors of high 
rank, formerly students in the Academy, is no 
argument in favour of a system at once defi- 
cient and detrimental; they have become great 
in spite of the disadvantages under which they 
there , not by reason of them. 

AN ARTIST. 





IRELAND FOR LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS. 
S1r,—As an admirer of Art, and, in a small 
way an artist, I would call the attention of artists 
to the extraordinary beauty of the country be- 
tween Macroom and Glengariff, and between 
that place and Killamey. The combination of 
mountains, valleys, rivers, and lakes, and the 
exquisite colouring, should be seen to be felt. 
There is a world of work, con amore work, in 
Ireland for artists, whether the district I have 
named be taken, or the Connemara route, or 
Wicklow. The enn and the very animals, 
are unique, and onise admirably with works 
of Art. It is strange how much artists have 
missed this mine of artistic natural wealth, 
MEDIOCRE. 


| MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1872. 
—When our — is in the hands of the 
public the Exhibition will have been opened 
—the Exhibition of works of Art and works 
of Art-industry. Its advantages and disad- 
vantages will be very soon seen and com- 

rehended—what has been gained and what 
ea been lost by the publicity obtained in 
1871 ; for this is the Second Division, and 
the first was acknowledged to be a success 
—financially it was so, certainly. It is in- 
finitely more agreeable to praise than to 
censure : it is useless now to show how far 
wilful errors have lessened the glory of the 
gathering in 1872, how little was really 
learned in 1871 by those to whom the des- 
tinies of the Exhibition have been confided. 
No doubt, from time to time, we shall 
have to show how weak we are where we 
might have been strong, how many of our 
best producers are absent who would have 
been present if a spirit of conciliation, and 
not one of harshness, had influenced the 
Commissioners and their aides-de-camp. 
The Exhibition will of a surety be found defi- 
cient where it ought to have been most 
rich ; and probably it will now be impossible 
to attract to it exhibitors whose assist- 
ance might have been powerful and 
effective—whose names will not be found in 
the list of contributors. We refer not alone 
to those of Great Britain, but to those of 
France, of Germany, of Belgium, and of 
Italy. We shall, nevertheless, continue our 
Illustrated Report, selecting for engraving 
all we can find of excellence that may be 
suggestive and instructive ; and we cannot 
doubt that our pages so filled will be satis- 
factory to our subscribers. We do not, 
however, calculate on supplying twelve such 
pages monthly; and shall probably give 
twelve one month and eight in the succeed- 
ing month, unless we find (which we do 
not expect) materials for as full a Catalogue 
as that we gave of the First Division. 

THE “HANGERS” OF PICTURES and 
placers of sculptures this year, at the Royal 
Academy, are Messrs. Frith, Ansdell, Red- 
grave, Frost, and Weekes. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-Co- 
LOURS.—Messrs. H. C. Waite, and O. W. 
Brierley, the marine-painter, have recently 
been elected Associates of this Society. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTS has sent out 
cards of invitation to a comversazione at 
South Kensington Museum on the 2nd of 
the present month. 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY has 
recently received, as a gift from the artist, 
Mr. Partridge, his picture representing a 
Meeting of the Royal Commission of the 
Fine Arts, 1844—7. It contains numerous 
portraits of distinguished men, most of 
whom are no longer with us. Sir M. Digby 
Wyatt has also presented to the gallery a 
bronze bust, by Rossi, of James Wyatt 
(a distinguished architect of the latter part of 
the last century, and the early portion of this) 
who obtained the soubriguet of “ Wyatt the 
Destroyer.” 

THE “ GRAPHIC” Society held its last 
meeting of this season on Wednesday, the 
roth of April, when a number of the works 
of the late Thomas CrésWick, R.A., formed 
the principal feature of the’evening’s exhibi- 
tion. 

THE ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ SOCIETY 
held its third soirée of the season on the 4th 
ult. The interest of the meeting was largely 
enhanced by a choice selection of the finest 
water- colour drawings from the splendid 
collection of Mr. Quilter, who liberally 








placed at the disposal of the committee 
numerous examples of David Cox, De Wint, 
William Hunt, Copley Fielding, 

and other celebrities. The contributions 
of members’ works were also interesting 
and important. May 2nd is fixed for the 
fourth and concluding meeting. 

sony? PAINTERS’ COMPANY offers three 
prizes for competition artisans, appren- 
tices, &c., in iio nelle and fo a 
painting. The specimens must be the 
production of apprentices, or of workmen 
who have served their apprenticeship, and 
are to be sent in between the 18th and the 
25th of the present month. = 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—Tenders for 
the enlargement of this edifice, from the 
plans of Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., have been 
delivered to the proper authorities; they 
range from £79,832, the lowest tender— 
that of Mr. Booth—to £110,000, the highest 
—that of Mr. Webster. No alteration, we 
understand, is contemplated in the frontage 
of the gallery, and we regret to hear of this 
determination. With reference to the new 
works, a correspondent of the Builder 
sends the subjoined letter to our contem- 
porary ; the writer has certainly an “ Irish 
grievance,” if he can supply better, or even 
as good, materials from the sister-isle than 
are to be procured from a foreign country 
and at a cheaper rate.* 

PAINTED GLASS FOR ST. PAUL’s.—A 
fund is being raised among the members of 
the Society of Arts to defray the cost of a 
window of painted glass for the metropoli- 
tan cathedral. Each member of the society 
is at liberty to subscribe five shillings for 
himself, and the like sum for each member 
of his family. 

ART IN LAMBETH PALACE.—Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw, Librarian to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and also at Lambeth 
Palace, is engaged on a work to be called 
“The Art-Treasures of Lambeth Palace.” 

THE STATUE OF BALFE, intended for 
the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre, is, it 
is reported, to be entrusted to M. Malampre, 
a‘ Belgian sculptor. Without repudiating 
the merits of this or any other foreign 
artist, we may justly ask whether no Eng- 
lish sculptor could Bone been found by the 
Balfe committee capable of executing a work 
which is to be paid for, it is presumed, out 
of the subscriptions of our countrymen. 
Our own sculptors, as a rule, are not so 
overwhelmed with commissions as to cause 
them to reject any offer of so important a 
character. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE EsTIMATES for the 
current year comprise the following matters 
of artistic interest :—Public Works and 
Buildings. For cleaning and restoring 
pictures at Hampton Court, £500.—Re-vote 
of £1,000 for Mr. Herbert for ‘The Judg- 
ment of Daniel, in the Peers’ Robing-Room 
at Westminster; estimate for the work, 

'4,000.—For a panel in fresco in the central 
hall, Westminster, £500.—For the erection 
of Home and Colonial Offices, Downing 
Street, £ 100,000,— National Gallery enlarge- 
ment works, £50,000,—Glasgow University, 
buildings, £20,000,—Industrial Museum, 
Edinburgh, £11,200,—Burlington House, 
£47,000.—British Museum, buildings, £ 5,229- 
—Science and Art Department, buildings, 

* Sir,—I wi tion to a large contract 
for St ee oe 2 in the National 
Gallery. The specification names Belgian marble. 
sent estimates to some London atts eae wo 
my customers; but it ap Irish nek masts a 


though equall ). Gr arble 
cae come ~ There is Bo ud gone) tle ia Belgium : 
the very finest is raised in Ireland. Is it not = 
considering whether foreign marble should 7 po nd 
a national Sallding when better marble . e 
required can be had at home, and cheaper Cues 


Kilkenny. 
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34,896.—On account for the Wellington 
(ence, £3,000: under this head 
£20,599 has been already expended ; the 
origi revised estimate was £27,500.— 
£3,151 is required for the completion of the 
work.—Natural History Museum, £40,000, 
—Courts of Justice, £37 pre egee 
of Land, Westminster, £79,650.—Chapter- 
House, Westminster, £1,500.—New Mint, 

80,000.—University of London, buildings, 

2,320. Under the head of Education, 
Science, and Art, will be found the follow- 
ing:—Great Britain, Public Education, 

1,551,560.—Science and Art Department, 
ee British Museum, £97,601.— 
National Gallery, £5,815.—National Por- 
trait Gallery, £2,000.—Learned Societies, 
£12,450.— niversity of London, Univer- 
sities in Scotland, £18,785.—Ireland, Pub- 
lic Education, 438,390.—National Gallery, 
£2,380.—Royal Irish Academy, £1,877. 

ENDOWMENT FUND FOR THE SOCIETY 
oF ARTS.—The Council of the Society of 
Arts has at length issued an appeal to the 
public for support towards obtaining an 
endowment fund, by which they may be 
enabled to widen the field of their operations, 
and extend the usefulness of the society. 
After pointing out the objects for which the 
Society was incorporated, and showing that 
even before the granting of their charter in 
1847, the fifty-five volumes of their Trans- 
actions, previously published, evidence how 
much had been done, they point to the 
twenty volumes of their page F pp as 
full of valuable information, and allude to 
the fact that the Society has from time to 
time raised guarantee funds, in aid of public 
objects, such as the Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862; in the latter case the guarantee 
amounted to nearly half-a-million sterling ! 
The Society of Arts has, however, never 
derived pecuniary advantage from these or 
any other objects it has carried out; yet 
by means of the profits arising from Exhibi- 
tions an extensive estate has been pur- 
chased, the income derived from which is 
now being applied, under a Royal Commis- 
sion, in promoting a wider knowledge of 
the commerce and industries of our own 
and foreign countries. Although it has 
always had a fair share of members, com- 
pared with the magnitude and breadth of its 
operations, the Society’s action has neces- 
sarily been limited, owing to the fact that it 
has never possessed any funded property or 
endowment, by means of which competent 
men could be secured to conduct specific 
lines of investigation in the interests of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. The council 
desire to establish permanent departments, 
with competent officers, who may investi- 
gate and report on the progress of new 
discoveries calculated to promote new in- 
dustries, in connection with chemistry, elec- 
tricity, mechanics, agriculture, and raw 
produce generally, thereby affording an 
increased amount of information and ad- 
vantage'to the people in general. It is, there- 
fore, now desired to raise an endowment for 
the Society of, at least, £100,000, to enable 
it to carry on its work with increased ad- 
vantage to the community. 

Mr. E. B. STEPHENS, A.R.A., has just 
completed for the ensuing Academy Exhi- 
bition a fine life-sized figure of ‘A Wrestler, 
admirable in conception and vigour, evinc- 
ng the closest study of nature and know- 
I ge of anatomical detail. 

AST LONDON MusEuM.—Another ex- 
tension of the museum arrangements of 
the Science and Art Department has been 
made by the South Kensington authorities, 
in the establishment of a branch museum 
at Bethnal Green, on land locally subscribed 
for, and given to the State, through the 


instrumentality of Sir Antonio Brady and 
the Rev. S. Hansard. Some of the ori- 
nal Brompton ;boilers have been erected 
ere, and covered in so as to form a neat 
and substantial building, 182 feet long, form- 
ing three divisions 52 feet wide each. The 
. es a the pearing 8 are ornamented with 
‘wenty-six mosaic decorations, representi 
Agriculture, Commerce, ua cae “an 
Sciences. The branch museum has been 
laced under the charge of Mr. H. Sand- 
m, formerly the keeper of the collections 
of constructive materials at South Kensing- 
ton, who has under him Mr. F. Coles. The 
food and animal products collections have 


Mr. P. L. Simmonds (who in conjunction 
with Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., arranged and 
catalogued these collections when they were 
first formed) have been temporarily secured 
by the department to report, suggest, and 
re-arrange them. These collections occupy 
the ground-floor, and also include a very 
interesting and valuable series of drawings 
and specimens, illustrative of economic 
entomology, formed by Mr. Andrew Murray, 
F.L.S. e basement will be occupied with 
various plans, models, &c.; whilst the gal- 
leries are devoted to Fine Arts, and will 
include pictures, statuary, and other objects, 
lent by her Majesty the Queen, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke of Abercorn, the 
Marquis of Westminster,’ Lord Elcho, Sir 
Richard Wallace, and Sir Coutts Lindsay. 
The state official opening of the museum is 
expected to take place early this month. 
Minton’s majolica fountain, from the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, is being removed from the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens to 
be erected in front of the East-end Museum. 

Mr. G. F. TENISWOOD’S picture of 
‘Arundel Castle by Moonlight,’ exhibited 
in the Gallery of the Society of British 
Artists, has been purchased by her Royal 
Highness the Marchioness of Lorne. 

» THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK.— 
Although—we rejoice to say—there is good 
prospect of the grounds and building being 
obtained for public use, we fear there is 
little chance of their being opened this year. 
The railway to the palace is not yet com- 
pleted, nor is it likely to be for twelve 
months to come. Mr. Gilbert Redgrave 
has been appointed general manager ; he is 
young: but comes of an experienced family. 

robably, by the 1st of May, 1873, the 
Alexandra Palace and Park will be a place 
of entertainment and instruction at the 
north of the metropolis. Our readers know 
how deep an interest we have taken in this 
matter, and how earnestly we have ad- 
vocated the rescue of the site from the hands 
of the suburban builder. 

STATUE OF THE LATE PRINCE Consokt. 
—At a somewhat recent; meeting of the 
Court of Common Council, a report was 
submitted from the “ Improvements Com- 
mittee,” accompanied with a design for the 
on of the esquestrian statue of the 

rince, by Mr. Bacon, to be erected at 
Holborn Circus. The price fixed upon by 
the Court was £2,000, and the Committee 
recommended that the sides of the pedestal 
be filled with dassi-relievi at an additional 
cost not exceeding £600. A member 
strongly objected to the design of the pe- 
destal, as “ out of accord with all canons of 
Art.” A discussion ensued, and an amend- 
ment was proposed that the matter be 
referred back to the “ Improvements Com- 
mittee” with instructions to invite designs, 
the carrying out of which would not involve 
an expenditure of more than £3,500. The 
debate was adjourned. Why do not the 
gentlemen who have to decide upon such 
matters invite the co-operation of those who 





been transferred there, and the services of | i 


are far more to judge of what is 
right and what is wrong in Art than they 
can by any ibility be ? 
MESSRS. HOWELL AND JAMES are pre- 
for publication a series of designs to 
contain photographs of various sizes : they 
are 3 charming productions by a young 
lady, Miss Saga Coleraine ; and, we 
profits of the 


understand, the blication are 
to be devoted to a work of ity. 
are in all, twenty-four: although flowers 


combination with the imaginative faculty. 

UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM.—The forty 
dra exhibited under this title at No. 
48, Pall Mall, have been made by Mr. Wil- 
liam Simpson, who acquired an extensive 
and well-earned reputation by his sketches 
in the Crimea during the Russian war, and 
subsequently by series of views in India, 
Egypt, and elsewhere. The interest attach- 
ing to these drawings arises from the tra- 
ditions relative to the extent and importance 
of the architectural remains which have 
been covered over in the course of thou- 
sands .of years, as a result of the vicis- 
situdes which Jerusalem has experienced. 
During the recent explorations, s have 
been sunk to a depth of 125 feet, and wher- 
ever these have penetrated have always 
revealed evidences of human agency, as 
divisional walls, tunnels, conduits, cisterns, 
tombs and other remains, the purposes of 
which it was difficult to determine. While 
these excavations were in progress, Mr. 
Simpson was in Jerusalem, and visited them 
in company with Captain Warren ; and 
knowing that they must again be filled ,up, 
took the opportunity of making drawings 
as abiding mementos of what had been 
effected. Although most of the drawings 
—— underground remains, some of the 
su a are on the upper surface, but in all 
such cases these places will be found to be 
in connection with the excavations, Of this 
Robinson’s Arch is an instance. The upper 
surface is represented in one drawing, while 
others show what has been discovered at 
40, 60, and even as deep as 84 feet below. 
Some of the reliques are known to archa- 
ologists, but others have never been seen, 
and one of the wonders of the recent explora- 
tions is the ‘ Bahr-el-Khebeer, or Great Sea,’ 
which is the of all the rock-cut cis- 
terns under the Temple platform. Of these 
drawings it must be said, that nothing of 
late has been exhibited equalling them in 
archzological and historical interest. Of 
those which will at once strike the visitor, 
are, ‘The Sakrah, or Sacred Rock’ held by 
the Jews to have been the site of the Temple, 
and the rock on which God spoke to Jacob; 
‘The Royal Quarries’ which have onl 
lately been discovered ; The Tomb of Josep 
of Arimathea in the Holy Sepulchre ; The 
Sacred Cave under the S. ; Solomon’s 
Pools near Bethlehem ; The voy ne tad ; 
South-east Corner of Haram ;. The 
closed up doorway near the Golden Gate ; 
The Chapel of the invention of the Cross, 
and others; indeed, all the subjects have 
been so judiciously selected that there is 
not one devoid of especial interest. The 
drawings on the score of their artistic merits 
deserve a word of high commendation ; con- 
sistent with truth the utmost has been made 
of the material, and they are highly success- 
ful in effect. 
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REVIEWS. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA. Engraved by SAMUEL Cousins, 
R.A., from a painting by Lowes DICKIN- 
son. Published (by command) in com- 
memoration of her Majesty’s gift to Mr. 
Groroe Peanopy, by L. DICKINSON. 


Tux history of this picture is deeply interesting ; 


_ it was a good deed to publish an engraving from 


it; not only as commemorating an “event” in the 
nation’s history, but as a striking likeness of the 
; not as she has been so often painted, in 
comparative youth, but in her prime, such 

as the existing tion see her and will 
remember her hereafter—when her reign on 
earth is closed. Long may it be ere that c: ity 
is to be endured by the millions who own her 
sway, and accord to her deep affection as well as 
a homage. The it is a most plea- 


' ‘sant one; it expresses, indeed, thought approach- 


ing sadness, yet by no means so nearly as to 
suggest it, On the contrary, the fine head and 
expressive features are such as happily charac- 
terise the woman and the ; one who 
may be loved as well as honoured, and who, 
assuredly, is both. It is an admirable print: 
the latest and, ps, the best work of the 
best of our British engravers. 





Les Joveurs pe CARTES; painted by MEIs- 
SONTER, Etched by Le Rar. 

Un Amour PLATONIQUE; etched by Rajon, 
from a Painting by ZAMACOIS. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop; engraved by Lemon, 
from a Picture by H. Lz Jeunz, R.A. 

Le GOLGOTHA; engraved by HERMAN EICH- 
ENS, from a Painting by J. L. Gérome. 

Published by Gourit & Co. 


We are much indebted to Messrs. Goupil, of 
Paris, for our supply of first-class engravings— 
such as are now but rarely issued in England ; 
where, indeed, the art has Be. almost displaced 

the perishable and unsatisfying craft of the 


Four of their latest issues are now before 
us. To these it is a pleasant duty to draw atten- 
tion. “Les Joueurs de Cartes” is a charming 
etching (but an advanced etching), by Le Rat, 
from a picture by Meissonier, It is small, yet of 
much value. engraver has caught the spirit 
as well as the manner of the great painter; and 
his work is one that all connoisseurs will desire to 


keep. There are six fi in the group, playin 
cards ; it is obvious which is a nie ic 
losing, while look indifferently on, Th 
are costumed accordance with the suventoenth 
century, Ye are partially armed, sitting in an 


“Un Amour Platonique,” etched by Rajon, 
and painted by Semon, is a mm ye one od 
order: a negro is making love to a bust— 
nena 4 French—one of the adornments of a 

he has been dusting. It is a very clever 
work of art, but of little interest in subject. 

The third—engraved in line by Henry Lemon 
—is from a most charming picture, the work 
of an English painter, Henry Le Jeune, and 
entitled “ Red a Hood.” It is the 
simple portrait of a little maid in her first 
youth ; a veritable transcript of nature, such as 
the excellent artist invariably chooses for his 


model, believing it to be quite as easy, and 


, far more a ¢, to seek for and find beaut 
than “ugh "jin the waysides of life. j 
“Le Golgotha,” engraved in the “ mixed 


style," by Herman Eichens, is from a picture b 
GérOme, exhibited at the Royal Aaodenry in 1870. 
This is a truly grand work—that of one of the 
great masters of the age. The words * Consum- 
matum est !"’ explains it. The Roman soldiers 
are re-entering Jerusalem ; the sacrifice has been 
offered u ; it is a solemn procession, as if each 
was ering over the scene he had witnessed, 
and was murmuring, “Surely this was a righteous 
man!” In the foreground, olives grow amon 
rocks; in the distance is the “ Holy City 
where our Lord was the rejected and despised 
of men, and whence he was borne to answer the 
cry, “ Crucify him, crucify him!” Althou 
early morning, there is Mite alien ste de 





the mist as a shroud, being above 
The artist has felt his subject: it is 
not only a lesson in art, but a solemn and im- 
pressive sermon. He has given to his picture 
the touching interest of poetry, by throwing 
across the rocks the shadows of the three crosses 
that stood at that awful moment on Mount 
Calvary ; the moupt is not seen, but these 
shadows tell the story, rendering it infinitely 
more impressive than if the actual objects had 
been brought within sight. 


landscape, 
the city. 





CHEVY; painted Sir Epwin LANDSEER, 
R.A., engrav THoMAS LANDSEER, 
A.R.A. Published by Messrs. AGNEW. 


It is so long since we have seen an engraving 
from a picture by Sir Edwin Landseer that we 
have almost forgotten a time when, in our pub- 
lishers’ windows, we could see little else except 
his works. In this — we find him, as we 
found him so long and so often—a painter-poet ; 
to whom the dog especially owes a debt of grati- 
tude he would gladly pay. Landseer’s services to 
humanity have been fully acknowledged; he 
has edb the best of all the creatures of the 
lower world respected as well as loved ; and 
while Art can copy nature, and do it justice, 
the productions of a master-pencil of the age 
will be valued and coveted. This print is in his 
“old style ;"’ a poem that all can read. More- 
over, it is of a scene that chanced to himself: 
being out “stalking” with a Scottish gillie, 
both the stag he had fired at and the dog 
“« Chevy ” were missed ; night came on, and the 
sportsmen were compelled, reluctantly, to saun- 
ter homeward. The old and experienced atten- 
dant had said : “‘ A’ weel, sir, if the deer got the 
ball Chevy will na’ leave him.” And, sure 
enough, when next morning, ere break of day, 
the ye renewed their search, there was 
the faithful watch beside the slain quarry, 
keeping off the carrion crows that had scented 
the prey afar off. It is this incident the artist 
has commemorated in one of the most striking, 
touching, and best of his many pictures; his 
brother, Tom, has admirably engraved it, and 
the publication does credit to the enterprise and 
judgment of the publishers. 





FRANCESCA DA RIMINI; engraved by WILLIAM 
HOLL, from a painting by Gustave Doré. 
Tue TRruMPHS OF CHRISTIANITY; painted by 
GusTavE Dork, engraved by SIMMONS. 


Published by FAIRLIN AND BEFORTH. 


Among the other encouraging signs of the times, 
as illustrated by progress in high-class engrav- 
ings, we have the satisfaction to notice two, 
issued by Messrs. Fairlin and Beforth, the 
spirited geen of the Doré Gallery, in Bond 
Street. Of these, the smaller, which is some 
17 inches by 12 inches, is a reproduction of the 
Francesca da Rimini of Gustave Doré, to which 
we called attention on its first ap nce in 
London, as the work wherein the French artist 
had most closely emulated the great Italian 
masters. This print is engraved by Mr. Holl. 
It is not too much to say it is worthy of the 
best times of the finest English masters of the 
craft. The lurid sea, over which the forms of 
the two lovers, immortalised by their misfor- 
tune, float, has a dim glare in the painting, to 
which it is pen to do justice in black and 
white. All that can be effected by the burin 
has been done by Mr. Holl in this most difficult 
art of his task. As to the figures themselves, 
th in be wpe modelling, and faithful re - 
tation of the expression of the origi are 
simply perfect. There are a teed one a how 
in the touch very rare to see on copper; as much 
boldness as that of Kaulbach, combined with a 
delicacy utterly foreign to that powerful artist. 
The second engraving is of a larger size, and 
a far more elaborate character. It is 33 inches 
by 22, and represents M. Doré’s ‘Triumphs of 
Christianity,’ formerly describedin ourpages. The 
style widely differs from that of Mr. Holl ; but Mr. 
Simmons, the elaborate and excellent engraver, 
must not take that remark as a back-handed 
compliment. The great charm of this engraving, 
in addition to its perfect truthfulness of expres- 
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THE CHOICE OF A DWELLING. 
Handbook of Useful Information on all 
Points connected with Hiring, Buying, 
or -Building a House, with its Stables 
and Garden-Outbuildings. By Gervase 
WHEELER, Architect. Author of “Rural 
Homes,” ‘Homes for the People,” &c. 
With Plans and Views. Published by J. 
MURRAY. 

If there is one thing more than any other in 
the range of domestic economy which occupies 
the thoughts of a young couple about to marry, 
or of the members of a household where sons 
and daughters are old enough to take part in 
suitable dwelling-place.  Abstractedly, it i ot 
suitable ing-place. , it is of 
little importance of what size the house is to 
be; whether the rent to be paid is fifty or 
five hundred guineas, according to the 
subject is talked over and debated with 
interest and solicitude in both cases, for in ei 
the result determined upon involves the comfort 
of the family, and oftentimes its health. House- 
hunting is one of those social annoyances to 
which at some time or other most le are 
subjected, and a sense of relief fills the mind 
when the business is over, 

The scheme of Mr. Wheeler's comprehensive 
treatise ap to exhaust the subjects set forth . 
in its title. The information conveyed is 
divested of technicalities; the advice tendered 
is simple and practical, as to what should be 
sought after and what should be avoided ; all 
being arranged under distinct headings, so that 
any special matter of consideration is readily 
found. Whether with the view of ing or 
hiring a house, this book should be o ted 
for its valuable hints and intelligent advice. 





THE Lorp BIsHOP OF WINCHESTER; en- 
graved by RICHARDSON JACKSON, from 
a ow by GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A. 
Publi by MITCHELL. 

This 


it will be acceptable to many thou- 
sands: better known as ‘‘ the Bishop of Oxford,” 
he has been long foremost among the intell 
men of the age, whose active benevolence and 
ractical Christianity have added renown to the 
Reasseat name he bears. Like his great father, 
William Wilberforce, eloquence and learning 
give him fame among the leading statesmen 
of the country; and, like him, it is exerted 
always for the good of humanity and the advance- 
ment of the best interests of human kind. The 
portrait is a striking and very agreeable likeness 
of the man; Mr. Richmond is the friend as well 
as the artist, and, of a surety, has done his best. 
He has, moreover, been fortunate in obtaining 
the aid of an efficient engraver. The print is an 
admirable example of pure mezzotinio. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS ; —— ee ; 
a pair, in Chromo-Lithography, from - 
ings by Mrs. S. ANDERSON. Published by 
PILGERAM AND LEFEVRE. : 

We have rarely seen a tier or pleasanter 

‘‘pair” than we have here Pidmirably ‘printed in 

colours,” by Kell Brothers, from charming draw- 

ings by an accomplished lady. They represent 

a sweet little maid, in her first youth ; in the one 

picture she is represented as thering the cow- 

slips of spring; in the other heaping her arms 
with the poppies and corn-flowers of summer. 

They are prints that cannot fail to be ———- 

with all to whom the costlier productions 0 

Art are inaccessible, and may be valuable aids to 

the cheerfulness of any English home. 
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